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padject.of no little importance, where 
voform’is needed: It is matter of 
ust ‘that ‘in an enlightened 
whichis. commended by no sadvan- 
tages.” A simple ‘badge of mourning, 
liablg to no objection, might easily be 
substituted for the present inconve- 
nient, useless, andobjectionable cus- 
tom. Let our readérs ponder the sub- 
Sect Wee | 

“I certainly have no scruples of con- 
science about it;:and I hold myself at 
liberty to consult the wishes of friends, 
or other circumstances, though I should 
‘consult my own feelings or wishes 
the occasional adoption of the cus- 


tom. The truth is, these trappings of 


f seem to me indifferent. and child- 
-where there is real grief, 
where there is,not, they are mockery. 
the mourning: were of a coarser 
texture, like the ancient sackcloth, there 
might be something, perhaps, to plead 
for its intrinsic fitness; but as it is, it 
differs from another garb. only in the 
colour, and gratifies the pride of a 
ance, the love of dress, scarcely 
than any other apparel. Besides, 
if any colour was to be selected, black 
would seem to be the most of all unfit 
for a Christian people. The cypress 
shade, night and darkness, were fit ob- 
jects and images to be connected with 
death among those who ‘sat in the re- 
gion and shadow of death;’ ‘ who 
mourned as having no hope.’ But 
Christians are forbidden to mourn as 
they did. Among us, the white used 
by the Chinese, in token of their hope 
that the dead have gone to a purer 
world, would seem to.be a fitter em- 
representin esky, whi they 
hope their Sriends have gone; or even 
the brown of the Ethiopians, denoting 
the colour of the earth to which we re- 


wn; or the yellow of Egyptians, 
bikeni the decay of life to the seared 
autumn. 

If an ostentatious display of grief 
has any merit or propriety among 
Christians, we must fall very far be- 
hind the Orientals, generally. Indeed, 
J can conceive of nothing more truly 
mournful than their customs. 
soon as @ person dies,’ says Jahn, 
‘the females in the family with a loud 
voice set up a sorrowful cry. They 
continue it as long as they can, with- 
out taking breath, and-the first shriek 
of wailing dies away in a low sob. 
After # short space of time, they re- 
~ the same cry, and continue it for 

ight days. Every day, however, it 
becomes less frequent and less audi- 
ble,’ till it dies away entirely. 

But the principal objections against 
the custom of wearing mourning ap- 

arel are, that it is useless, inconve- 
hient, and expensive. 
For what use does it serve me? I 
do not need any such memento. To 
point me out as a mourner? I do not 
wish to be so pointed out. Shall the 
sable garb be adopted, then, because it 
is -gratefal to my feeling; because it is 
a kind of solace to me?’ I can gain no 
consolation from it. — 
. Batif the custom is useless, its in- 
convenience forms a still greater ob- 
jection. It is inconvenient because it 
throws the care of purchasing and 
making clothes upon a family at the 
very moment when, on every account, 
it most. needs seclusion and quietness— 
when, worm out with care, and watch- 
in 
and relief. . There is a shocking un- 
geemliness, I had almost said a: sacri- 
lege, in turning the house of death in- 
to a shop for a dress-maker! Who 
that has ever witnessed what is pass- 
ing on one of these occasions; who 
that has seen the broken-hearted vic- 
tims of affliction brought forth to be 
dressed as pageants, and harassed with 
inquiries about mourning-gowns and 
bonnets, or heard intermingled with 
their sighs and tears, paltry and vain 
discussions about the adjustment of 
mourning-caps. and ribbons—who, I 
say, has not felt. that all this is incon- 
venient, ill-timed, and unbecoming, be- 
yond what any force of language can 
express? 
- But the greatest objection, after all, 
to the use of mourning apparel is the 
ense. That the expense presses 
heavily upon the poor is a matter 
yery. well known, and, I believe, very 


generally regretted. But this is not | 


all: it presses heavily upon the body 
of the community. None but the 
opulent in fact can easily afford it. 
ere are very few families in the 
country, with whom the expense of 
mourning apparel does not form a bur- 
densome pI ition to. the bills of the 
merchant.. Besides, this'is the most 
expensive kind of apparel; and there’ 
is always these occasions—from 
haste and the natural improvidence of 
gn. afilicted mind about worldly things 
~—~there is a great deal of extrava- 
ce and waste. And, more than all, 

is expense comes at a time when, of 
all times, i¢ can be less easily borne. 
It comes in addition to all the ex- 
penses of sickness, the paying of at- 
tendants, and the charges of the phy- 
sician. It comes, perhaps, at the very 
moment when the main support and 
reliance of a family. is. taken away. 
When the, husband, the father, the pro- 
vider, is cut off; when he. has departed 
from the world with no feelings of. dis- 


inviolably, and that the right and title 


‘Aa | 


and serrow, it needs retirement | 


Ferred, thereby, are, and shall be deemed 


place of the C 


Eingland and Ireland, or Her Majesty's 


law entitled. to. assume or.use... 
| » 4. Be st enacted, that nothing here- 
'| tm contawned shall 
| repeal, or any manner ‘affect’ any’ 


WIL 


Eocolesiastical Titles’ Assumption 
i Act, and its Authors. 

- This. bill received the Royal assent 
on the Ist ult. It is the joint produc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. 
Walpole, Sir Frederick Thesiger, and 
Mr. Keogh. The portion contributed 
by each is marked out in the copy of 
the act which follows. The part which 
belongs. to Her Majesty’s Ministers is 
printed in Roman letter; the rest. is 
in Italics, with the name of the respec- 
tive authors appended: 


- Whereas, divers of Her Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects have assumed 
to themselves the titles of Archbishop 
and Bishops of a pretended province, 
and of pretended sees or dioceses, within 
the United Kingdom, under colour of an 
alleged authority given to them for that 
pur by certain briefs, rescripts, or 
letters apostolical from the See of. Rome, 
and particularly [Sir F. Thesiger’s] by 
a certain brief, rescript, or letters apos- 
tolical, purporting to have been given 
at Rome on the 29th of September, 
1850; and, whereas, by the act of the 
10th year of King George, IV., chap. 
T, after reciting that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England and 
Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, 
and government-thereof, and likewise 
the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, 
and government thereof, were by the 
respective acts of Union of England and 
Scotland, and of Great Britain and 
Ireland, established permanently and 


of Archbishops to their respective pro- 
vinces, of Bishops to their sees, and of 
deans to their deaneries, as well in 
England as in Ireland, had been settled 
and established by law, it was enacted, 
that ¢f any person after the commence- 
ment of that act, other than the person 
thereunto authorized by law, should as- 
sume or use the name, style, or title of 
Archbishop of any province, Bishop of 
any bishopric, or dean of any deanery, in 
England or Ireland, he should for every 
such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of 
1007. [Mr. Walpole’s:] And whereas it 
may be doubted whather the recited en- 
actment extends to the assumption of the 
title of Archbishop or Bishop of a pre- 
tended province or diocese, or Arch- 
bishop or Bishop of a city, place, or 
territory, or dean of any pretended 
deanery in England or leclond, not 
being the see, province, or diocese, of 
any Archbishop or Bishop, or deanery 
ef any dean, recognized by law: but the 
attempt to establish, under colour of 
authority fromi the See of Rome or 
otherwise, such pretended sees, pro- 
vinces, dioceses, or deaneries, is illegal 
and void: And, whereas, it is expedient 
to prohibit the assumption of such titles 
m respect of any place within the 
United Kingdom: Be it therefore de- 
clared and enacted by the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that: 

“1. All such briefs, rescripts, or let- 
ters apostolical, and all and every, the 
jurisdiction, authority, pre-eminence, or 
title conferred, or pretended to be con- 


unlawful and void. [Mr. Walpole’s.*] 
‘°2. And be it enacted, that if, after 
the passing of this act, any person shall 
obtaen, or cause to be procured, from the 
Bishop or See of Rome, or shail publish 
or put in use within any part of the 
United Kingdom, any sae bull, brief, 
rescript, or letters apostolical, or any 
other instrument or writing, for the pur- 
pose of constituting such Teahhishess or 
Bishops of-such pretended provinces, 
sees, or dioceses within the United 
Kingdom, or tf any person [Sir F. 
Thesiger’s] other than a person there- 
unto authorized by law in respect of an 
Archbishopric, Bishopric or Deanery, 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, assume or use the name, style, 
or title of Archbishop, Bishop,.or Dean 
of. any city, town, or place, or of any 
territory or district (under any designa- 
tion or description whatsoever) in the 
United Kingdom, whether such city, 
town, or place, or such territory, or 
district, be or be not the see or the 
province, or co-extensive with the pro- 
vince, of any Archbishop, or the see or 
the diocese, or co-extensive with the 
diocese, of any Bishop, or the seat or 
urch of any dean, or co- 
extensive with any deanery of the said 
United Church, the person so offending. 
shall for every such offence forfeit. an 
pay the sum of £100, to be recovered 
as penalties imposed by the recited act 
may be recovered under the provisions 
thereof, or by action of debt at the suit 
of any person in one of Her Majesty's 
uperior Courts of law, with the consent 
Her Majesty's Attorney-General in 


Advocate in Scotland, as the case may 
be. (Sir F. ‘Thesiger’s. ] 
“<3. This act shall not extend or ap- 
ply to the assumption or use by any 
ishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, exercising episco- 
pal functions within some district or 
place in Scotland, of any name, style, 
or. title:in. respect. of such. district or 
:., but nothing. herein contained 
shall be taken to give any right to any 
such bishop to assume or use any name, 
style, or title; which he is not now by 


| the Beh year of the re of prevent | Which pe 
ost). entitled “An Act for the more | Sanguine minds: may have expecte { 
that alters not the question of duty; 
per we are not to dictate in our labours. 


be the same? It may not be the pur- 
pose of Christ, to bring about that uni- 


dm the amendment of Sir 
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business is to obey 5 
| of the Church at a 
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NEW CHURCH. 

(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

County, New Jersey, 
August 29, 1851. 

Messre. Editors— Another Presby- 
terian church has been erected near the 
shore of New Jersey. It is at Bass 
River, six miles from Tuckerton, in Bur- 
lington county, and was dedicated to 
the worship of God on Sabbath, the 
24th ult. The house, upon that occa- 
sion, was filled with a respectable and 
attentive congregation, and after the 
sermon the additional sum of one hun- 
dred and forty dollars was immediately 
subscribed. 

Your paper of August last, gave an 
account of one of Brainerd’s log church- 
es, which stood about two miles from 
this edifice, and noticed the intention to 
re-build the broken down walls of. our 
Zion. Some facts connected with the 
enterprise are worthy of special notice. 
Within twenty-seven miles of the new 
church there is no Presbyterian organi- 
zation nor edifice, and within six miles 
there is no member of our church, with 
the exception of the licentiate W. C. 
Davis, who preaches there, neither is 
there any other person who has enjoyed 
a Presbyterian training. Besides, when 
the people began to build the house 
they had no minister of our denomina- 
tion, and during one-half the time since 
they have had only an occasional visit 
and sermon from us, about once in four 
weeks. They have succeeded in erect- 
ing a house twenty-five feet wide and 
forty feet long, which, with its Venetian 
blinds, affords a far more comfortable 
and neat place of worship than they 
have ever before enjoyed. The whole 
cost is about eight hundred dollars, and 
another hundred in addition to present 
subseriptions will entirely remove the 
debt. 

Under all the circumstances the peo- 
ple have done nobly, and have shown 
great confidence in our Church as a 
means of benefitting their community. 
We are compelled to say, ‘* What hath 
God wrought?’’ and to believe that he 
is now answering the prayers of those 
who have laboured and entered into 
their rest, and he hath put it into the 
hearts of this people to build an house 
to hisname. The First church of Tren- 
ton, and of South Trenton, and the few 
individuals in other parts of the State 
who have a share in this building, will 
surely unite with us in prayer that the 
Lord will fill the house with his glory, 
and make it a blessing to many genera- 
tions. Who will help to pay off the 
remaining debt? I have a hope and 


confidence, that Dr. Cortlandt Van/| 


Rensselaer will not be displeased if, in 
this public manner, we request him to 
do as he has already done, and receive 
and forward the donations of any other 
friends to this worthy — Very 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


TWO ASPECTS OF MISSIONS. 


- In the current volume of the Pres- 
byterian Magazine, (page 193,) the fol- 
lowing sentence occurs, in reference to 
the missionary enterprise: 

The very expectation of converting 
the nations by the preaching of the 
gospel, is a prime and indispensable 
element of success.” 

A sentiment strongly expressed, 
which contains “the seeds of things,” 
and is adapted to fasten upon earnest 
and reflecting minds. 

This “expectation of converting the 
nations by the preaching of the gos- 
pel” prevails widely, we suppose, 
among the friends of missions. It not 
only animates the fervid public address, 
but works silently as leaven, in the 
hearts of many who never address pub- 
lic assemblies, or write for the public 
prints. It is cherished there; is breath- 
ed out in the devotions of many a closet, 
and, ‘like the dew upon herbs,” secretly 
refreshes many a worshipper at the mis- 
sionary concert for prayer. This is 
one aspect of the case. 

The sentence quoted is noticeable, in. 
that it assigns the relative place which 
this ‘“‘expectation’’ holds among the 
“elements of success.” It is not 
secondary, or incidental, or merely de- 
sirable. It ‘‘is prime and indispensa- 
ble.’ In what respects it is so, is a 
question worthy of thought. 

But passing this question for the 
present, we wish to place by the side 
of the above quotation a paragraph 
from the recent sermon of Dr. Potts 
before the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, earnestly presenting another as- 
pect of the subject; and to commend 
both to the thoughts of the thoughtful. 

‘It is not for us to decide what 
amount of success should satisfy us, as 
an adequate motive and a sufficient re- 
compense for labour in this field. If 
the apostle [Paul] and his helpers had 
been governed by this view of their 
duty, viz: that they were not to under- 
take it till they were sure of success; 
that they were not to begin till they 
were sure of having adequate means 
of success at command for the entire 
overthrow of the giant evils of poly- 
theism, they never would have begun. 
They formed no such expectations of 
immediate and universal triumph. They 
went to the work, because they knew it 
should accomplish that which Christ 
pleased, and because Christ command- 
ed. They seized every opening to sow 
the seeds of truth, and sometimes they 
did’ no more than sow the seeds. They 
left them to grow—they left the future 
with Christ—they knew not how long 
it might be before the gospel should 
triumph, nor whether it would triumph 
in every place. That was not their 
business: that was a result hidden in 
the divine bosom.” 


Ts not our position the same—and 


should not our unquestioning obedience 


versal and ‘total subjection of. the world: 


any more than in our prayers. Our 


‘stitutions. 


it is the business 
ims 


Only a brief experience was necessarf’ 
to prove to the apostles that they were 
not to deal the final and death blow to 
sin and its progeny, and if that did 
not deter them from smiting and wound- 
ing it, neither ought it to deter us from 
pursuing the same work.” 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PASTORAL RELATION. 


The frailty of the tenure by which 
the pastoral relation is held in this day 
is a matter of frequent remark and of 
serious regret. It is confessedly a rela- 
tion of the most sacred character, and 
was once regarded nearly as permanent 
as the marriage contract. In those 
days, it was not unusual to see the aged 
pastor, trembling under the weight of 
years, still holding an endeared relation 
to the same congregation in name, 
though composed of a second and third 
generation, with scarcely an individual 
who had had an agency in his settle- 
ment. But long before the decrepitude 


-of age had necessarily impaired his 


powers, and diminished his labours, the 
people had cheerfully settled a colleague, 
who, with youth and vigour on his side, 
was willing to take the burden of labour 
on his own shoulders, while the hoary 
veteran was permitted to hold his for- 
mer relation to the people, with the 
privilege of performing such occasional 
service as his decreasing strength and 
increasing infirmities would allow. But 
such instances are rarely to be met 
with in the Presbyterian Church, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
There is, undoubtedly, a great change 
in public sentiment, in regard to the 
value of the services of men advanced 
in years, and it seems to have been in 
opposite directions in the civil and reli- 
gious departments of life. : 
Formerly, by some of our State Insti- 
tutions a civilian was regarded as non 
compos mentis, at 60 years. Now this 
restriction has been abrogated, or the 
period extended by our improved con- 
But public sentiment, in 
regard to the gospel ministry, has taken 
the opposite direction. The moment a 
clergyman’s head begins to betray the 
almond blossom, even though it may 
be prematurely induced by corroding 
care and intense study, it is regarded as 
@ sure symptom of declining vigour. 


Declining health in a young man, pro- 


vided it is of a fashionable type, can be 
borne with, even to the expense of a 
foreign voyage and a year’s absence; 
but the infirmities of age must be anti- 
cipated at the first indication, and 
guarded against before they become 
pressing. 

When a minister begins to fall under 
the suspicion of growing old, he soon 
loses the sympathy of his people. Those 
who are his equals in age, and even his 
seniors, though not objecting on their 
own account, are often heard to say that 
their young people want a younger min- 
ister—that it is impossible for that sym- 
pathy to exist between an old minister 
and the youthful portion of his charge, 
which is necessary to derive benefit 
from his labours. In fact, the senti- 
ments of this age, in regard to fitness 
for ministerial service, are completely 
reversed from what they were fifty years 
ago. Now, wisdom as well as vigour, 
is generally supposed to reside with the 
young; and it 1s a question, whether 
there is a congregation in our connec- 
tion, to say nothing of other denomina- 
tions, who would not decide unhesita. 
tingly and almost unanimously, in fa- 
vour of the younger of two candidates, 
even though the other might be greatly. 
his superior in knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

Hence, it is no uncommon thing for 
able ministers to be dismissed, in the 
full vigour of body and mind, who have 
merely crossed the meridian of life; 
and then it is next to impossible to find 
a congregation able to give an adequate 
support, who are willing to give them 
a permanent settlement. How many 
such can be reckoned up in the circle of 
any man’s acquaintance? Almost any 
congregation is delighted to have them 
as an occasional supply, and will even 
lavish praises on their performances ; 
but they would not, for a moment, in- 
dulge the thought of calling them as 
pastors. And the simple reason is, 


“Grey hairs are here and there upon 


him, yet he knoweth it not.” 

There is one situation, however, not 
unfrequent in this day, in which this 
class of ministers are regarded as very 
desirable employees. There are so 
many of our young ministers failing in 
health, which no climate on the Western 
Continent can repair, that they are 
obliged to take a long furlough for the 
eastern world. And as they desire to 
leave their people well supplied, in their 
absence, they wisely contrive to secure 
one of these unemployed ministers, 
whose tried prudence and extended ex- 
perience promise good to their congre- 
gations, while their age precludes the 
apprehension that they will ‘steal the 
hearts’ of the people. 

But it is no unusual sight in this day 
to see an aged minister, after having 
served a congregation half a century, 
cast off, like an old horse, to die on the 
common. And in such cases, the blame 
does not always lie exclusively with the 
people—the minister himself often has 
an important agency in this result. 
When a congregation discovers, or even 
imagines, a decline in the bodily or 
mental vigour of their pastor, and with 
the kindest feelings suggests the import- 
ance of relieving him from the burden 
and heat of the day, it should be met. 
on his part, with corresponding kind- 
ness. Whe thought of “turning him 
away, as the phrase is, has probably 


never occurred to their minds. But 


out of regard to his past fidelity, they 
would be willing to submit to an addi- 
tional tax, to relieve the burdens of 


their minister, and he ought to be wil- 


ling to have them secure the labours of 
a youthful colleague, who may become 
his armour-bearer in the heat of battle. 
But in such a@ case, it sometimes hap- 
pens that'the aged pastor, from a mis- 


apprehension of his people's intention, 


and what is more frequent, where there 


is actually mental deterioration, instead 


of favouring, throws cold water, if not 


hot words, on the benevolent pro- 
posal. This produces angry feelings— | 


harsh speeches — evil surmises, and 


of water,” from a small beginning, be- 
comes a torrent that sweeps away foun- 
dations; The result may be delayed, 
by forbearance and wise counsels, but 
the end must come sooner or later. 
Sympathy for the aged minister dies— 
gratitude for past services is forgotten 
—the blame is laid at his door, for not 
yielding to the reasonable wishes of the 
people, and then he is unfeelingly cast 
off without a dollar, by the very men 
who would, a few years before, have 
said, ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?’’ Nor does 
the evil end here. The congregation 
becomes divided and weakened, and a 
successor, if one is settled, commences 
his ministry in the midst of suspicion, 
jealousy, hard feeling, and divided ac- 
tion, which, if ever repaired, will require 


years of prudent management and un- 


tiring labour. 

All these evils might have been 
avoided, and perfect unity secured, if 
the aged pastor, the moment he discov- 
ered the wishes of his people, had cheer- 
fully and frankly yielded his co-opera- 
tion in securing the object they had in 
view. His own situation, with perhaps 
some diminution of support (which his 
diminished labours and responsibilities 
would fully warrant) might have been 
rendered permanent and happy, in the 
undiminished affections and confidence 
of his people to the close of life. But 
now all is lost, and it is useless to in- 
quire, Who is most to blame? _ 

But I have not yet come to the par- 
ticular point which I had in view in 
taking up my pen. This I will do in a 
subsequent communication. 

POLYCARP. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MILLENNIAL DAWNINGS. 


Messrs. E'ditors—lI love at times to 
disentangle myself from the day-by-day 
progress of things. I love to glance 
rapidly, yet distinctly, at history from 
creation till now; soto condense it and 
comprehend it that it may lie in one 
landscape at my feet—seen at one 
glance. I know this earth was created 
for Christ. I know that all its history 
is permitted for the development of the 
plan of salvation therein—God show- 
ing himself as supremely Gop in his 
saving, and in His way of saving, an 
utterly ruined race. In the calm haze 
of my meditation, as all the world is, 
and as all that the world has been, lies 
englobed in one view before me—its 
God over me—I love to know what the 
Church of God is doing in this world 
which was made solely for it, and 
which now exists expressly for the 
Church. That Church is leavening 
the world, as if God had taken a hand- 
ful of the burning and brilliant mass 
of the sun, and hid it in the black and 

thy earth, slowly to leaven and com- 
pletely change it into a new sun of per- 
fect light. A new sun which shall 
shed such a light through all God’s 
universe aS shall make all his crea- 
tures throughout it see clearer and fur- 
ther, and more than ever before. A 
new sun rising even on the noon of 
heaven, by which the principalities and 
powers there shall know the manifold 
wisdom of God in a way they never 
conceived of before. I love to note 
the gleaming out of this leaven, not 
only in the paled area of the Church, 
but especially in the unformed mass of 
society, in which it is slowly and 
steadily working its celestial change. 
You can see signs of it in many 
things—plain, unmistakable. You can 
see 1t— | 

I. In the spirit of kindness which is 
prevailing through the world. Com- 
pare the controversies on all subjects 


which raged fifty years ago with those 


which prevail now. Then, whether it 
was science, or art, or politics, or— 
alas!—theology, the bitterest epithets 
were bandied as a matter of course: 
Ass, fool, liar, blockhead, atheist, were 
the mildest terms used. Now, contro- 
versy itself, however mildly conducted, 
is beginning to be abhorred. Bitter- 
ness in discussion blisters the man 
guilty of it far more than any one 
else. While I write, the press of my 
State is, almost without exception, pro- 
phesying defeat to a candidate for a 
high office in it because of some sup- 
posed aeat in his remarks on an oppo- 
nent. During the last fifty years, 
kindness to soldiers and sailors, to 
school children, to emigrants, to pri- 
soners, to animals even, has been 
enactel by law throughout the world. 
In the Senate chamber, the hall of 
Representatives, the court room, the 
school house, the pulpit, the peniten- 
tiary, she language of kindness has al- 
most nade obsolete the brutal billings- 
(gate d yore. Even Reviews are more 
kindly in their criticisms. All litera- 
ture dreathes and teaches the same 
kindrss. Compare Dickens, and May- 
hew, ind Thackeray with Smollett, and 
Sterre, and Swift. Compare Tenney- 
son, ind Wordsworth, and Tupper with 
Drycen, and Byron, and Pope. The 
langiage of sympathy, and love, and 
genteness is every day prevailing more 
and more every where. The spirit of 
Chrst is breathed abroad over the 
word—slowly, silently, steadily. All. 
thelabours of scientific men, and poli- 
ticims, and popular writers are now 
diricted to the bettering the condition 
of men, as the main and all-worthy ob- 
of such labour. ‘ How’ excellent 
is jhy loving-kindness, O God!’’ cries 
the Psalmist. God is slowly, but. sure- 
ly, recreating the race back into his 
ow blessed image. | 
“Il. The unpopularity of 
isanother sign of an approaching mil- 
leinium. Fifty years ago infidelity was 
i popular thing of the age. Spinoza 
aid all his myriad disciples had com- 
petely bewitched Germany with their 
grceries.. Voltaire and his disciples 
7 succeeded in utterly intoxicating 
ith their Deism all France. In oe 
Bolingbroke and his host’ of ‘fol- 
bwers had seduced the go 
mind as it had never been seduced by: 
the Devil before. In: America, Tom 
Paine and his crew had. corrupted. 


any- The Devil’s device of Popery. 
had just failed over the world, and he 
had made a simultaneous attack on 
the four quarters of the earth with 
this new cohort. Now, how changed! 


unkind insinuations. And thus. the; Infidelity in Germany has evaporated 


of strife, “like the letting out { in 


in vague mists—only flying, unshapen 
clouds of which still fleok the 
France, it is concentrated in, and iden- 
tified with, and abhorred with the red- 
dest dye of Red Republicanism. In 
England, its last gibbering through the 
thin lips of a withered spinster is 
greeted with scorn by even the West- 
minster Review, and with pity by all 
else. In America, it has become a 
by-word. Throughout our thirty-one 
‘States an open avowal of infidelity 
would defeat the election of any man 
to any office, from a constable’s up to 
the President’s. God permitted Po- 
pery to have a full sweep for centu- 
ries—and now all men see and know 
what the self-made religion of the 
corrupt heart is. God permitted infi- 
delity to have its full play—and now 
men see and know what the religion of 
the corrupt. understanding is. They 
see that both crush, and degrade, and 
destroy the race. Both are unpopu- 
lar. There is no other form of delu- 
sion possible, and men are being driven 
to acknowledge the absolute depravity 
of our nature—the absolute necessity 
of an atoning Christ—the absolute ne- 
cessity of a regenerating Spirit. The 


world is arising to return to God! 
(To be continued.) 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Missionary’s Ocean Grave.* 


Fallen! the wailing sound is brought, 
From Afric’s darkened shore— 

They whose sweet life with love was fraught, 
Speak unto us no more. 

The murmurings of the sea-wave’s moan, 
From where they sank to rest, 

Come with expressive, altered tone, 
And deeper thrill the breast. 


Ye noble followers of the Lamb! 
Ye soldiers of the cross! 

There where ye lived, ye well have died, 
And Afric mourns her loss— 

For ye are not, whose lives were given, 
In high and holy trust, 

To guide her oft-forgotten ones, 
To mansions of the just. 


Fallen are they who late had left 
The home of love and birth, 

And calmly spoke the word that cleft 
The dearest ties of earth; 

For, pressing on in hope and love, 
They thought it joy to bear 

The message sent from Heaven above, 
To the dark-browed thousands there. 


Fallen are they who, ’neath the palm 
That waves o’er that far land— 
Had sought with gentle voice and calm, 

To lure that heathen band— 
And gently guide the untutored step, 
In wisdom’s fairer way— | 
While o’er each straying form they bent, 
Pointing to brighter day. 


Fallen, e’en while their day was bright! 
Called from their loved employ ! 

Faith shades awhile her trusting sight, 
Drops every note of joy; 

For many the hearts that fondly turned, 

; In trembling hope and fear, 

To the light that ’midst Corisco burned— 
The noble labourers there. 


Fallen! Ah! who in love shall stand, 
Shall labour where they fell? | 

Who burn to press poor Afric’s strand, 
And the love of Jesus tell? 

Shall the wave close o’er those forms in vain, 
Shall the death knell of the sea 

Die lingering on its watery plain, 


Nor wake to sympathy ? N. 


* The above lines were occasioned by the mys- 
terious and unlooked-for providence which has re- 
moved to higher existence and holier employments 


the Rev. G. W. Simpson and wife, belonging to the 


Corisco Mission, on the Western coast of Africa. In 
the midst of their loved and chosen labours they 
were destined to find an ocean grave. 

Laurenceville, New Jersey. 


— 


INQUIRY. 

1. Can a body of ministers, who are 
all merely ‘stated according 
to chapter X. of our Form of Govern- 
ment, be a Presbytery ? 

2. Have churches who have merely 
“‘ stated supplies”’ a right to be represen- 
ted by a ruling elder in a Presbytery 
or Synod? See sections III. and IV. 
of the same chapter. M. 


ANSWER. 


The first inquiry is answered most 
unequivocally in the affirmative in Form 
of Govsemunan chapter x. section 2, 
which says “ta Presbytery consists of 
all the mznisters (not pastors) and one 
ruling elder from each congregation 
within a certain district.’’ A minister 
of the gospel regularly ordained does 
not forfeit his ministerial character by 
not becoming, or ceasing to be the pas- 
tor of a particular church. He is a 
minister still, and therefore a constitu- 
ent member of the Presbytery. ) 

~ The second inquiry is answered in 
the affirmative by the three followin 
sections of thesamechapter. The third 
and fourth sections are designed to re- 
strict the lay representation, so that in 
settled congregations it shall not exceed 
the number of pastors. But the fifth 
section explicitly declares that “every 


vacant congregation which is regularly 


organized shall be entitled to be repre- 
sented by a ruling elder in Presbytery.” 
By. a “vacant” congregation is evident- 
ly intended one without a pastor, and 
by “regularly organized” is meant 
having a church session or eldership. 
In the revision of the Constitution in 
1821 this section was materially modi- 
fied. Previous.te that time no vacant 
church eould be represented in Presby- 
‘unless ‘able. to support a pastor;” 
and two or more “united, able, to sup- 
port a pastor,” were entitled, to. be re- 
presented by one elder. So tenacious 
were our forefathers of preserving an 
of ministertal and lay 
sentation in: all our judicatoties: Thi 


modification was adopted with consid- 
erable opposition. But in either case. 
‘no one will suppose that a vacant con- 


gregation forfeits its right of represen- 
tation by securing to itself a temporary 
ora “stated supply.” 

- Though it is very desirable that every 
church should have a regular pastor, 


have been surpassed at 


and that dependence on stated supplies 
should be discouraged, there is no 
reason to suppose that this desirable 
result will be expedited by denying to 
‘‘ministers without charge,’’ or ‘‘vacant 


congregations,” any of the rights se- 
cured to them by the existing Constitu- 
tion. 


Horrors of the Papal Prisons at 
Rome. | | 

Rome is at present governed by a 
bishop and priests who derive their ma- 
terial power from French bayonets and 
Austrian guarantees. Into the several 
departments of this administration we 
forbear from entering at present, as our 
narrative applies solely to one of them 
—the distribution of justice. Arrests 
are made at Rome, as in other coun- 
tries, upon information; and the ac- 


cused person is allowed to defend him- 


self by counsel, but the advocate must 
be approved by the judge, who may 
substitute at pleasure a nominee of his 
own. The prisoner is served with what 
we term a copy of the indictment, but 


-he is not confronted either with his ac- 


cuser or with the impeaching witnesses, 
and the case is despatched in secret. 
Under these conditions of trial it may 
be reasonably expected that convictions 
frequently ensue, and the convict under- 
goes or awaits his sentence in abodes of 
the description following: 

The Roman jails are divided into 
cells of between seven and eight feet 
square, or, as it may be desirable to 
state the exact proportions, eight feet 
eleven inches in length, seven feet 
seven inches in breadth, and seven feet 
ten inches in height. In each of these 
are shut two prisoners, who are thus 
placed on an allowance of air little 
greater than that required for the con- 
sumption of one. But this separate in- 
carceration is a privilege to be earned 
only by formidable guilt or purchased 
by considerable bribes. For the com- 
mon class of prisoners there is one com- 
mon room, where they lie day and 
night, like negroes in a slave ship, on 
straw too foul for a stable. On provo- 
cation given or assumed, the jailor has 
the power of inflicting severe flogging, 
or of attaching to the legs of his vic- 
tims a weight of iron so great as almost 
to incapacitate them from moving. Be- 
sides these apartments, there are others 
designed to hold ten prisoners each, but 
for which twenty is now considered a 
fitter complement, and in these the sin- 


| gle window is so high from the ground, 


that the inmates can only obtain a 
breath of air by mounting upon each 
other’s shoulders in turn. Once a 
month only is any visit allowed from 
friends or relatives, and then in the 
presence of the jailors, and with a double 
iron grating intervening. We have con- 
fined ourselves to a simple statement of 
facts, without any comment; but the 
reader will probably not be surprised 
when we add, that within the space of 
a few days, as credibly reported, six 
prisoners had died of starvation, two 
had been put in irons for attempting 
suicide, and two had been carried raving 
to a mad-house. Even this, however, 
is but an imperfect sketch of the hor- 
rors prevailing. So frightful are the 
practices of these rooms, when the very 
vilest of desperadoes are herded together 
without any effectual supervision, that 
the political prisoners are glad to pro- 
voke solitary confinement by any breach 
of discipline as an escape from inex- 
pressible pollution. Those who remem- 
ber the stories of convict life which 
almost terrified our Government from 
the system of transportation, will be 
able to imagine the enormities of these 
infamous abodes, and to conclude how 
completely even all that we have de- 
scribed is outdone by that which is in- 
describable. 

Such, in one of its most essential 
departments, is the administration of a 


Government which is violently imposed | 


by foreign arms upon a reluctant peo- 
ple. Such is the Government of a Court 
which is endeavouring by subtlety 
and scheming to engraft the fundamen- 
tal principles of its own policy on the 
constitutions of other lands. 

Those who have ever breathed the 
atmosphere of Rome will be able to ap- 
preciate the suffocation of a prison at 
such a season as this, when appliances 
of even luxury are needed to make the 
noon and night endurable. Yet in one 
jail there are four hundred, and in 
another two hundred, victims new in- 
carcerated over and above the ordinary 
contingent of malefactors, who, never 
rare in these ill-governed States, have 
naturally multiplied under the favour- 
able conditions of insurrection and 
anarchy. What renders these abomi- 
nations the more revolting, is the fact 
that they are perpetrated under a spirit- 
ual rule—under a Government profess- 
ing to, be regulated in all its functions 
by the precepts of Christianity, and 
actually administered by preachers of 
the gospel. The directors of the pri- 
sons are two prelates of the Church, who 
are personally cognizant of the proceed- 
ings related, and who are responsible to 
other prelates for the due performance 
of their functions. Such, however, is 
is the spirit now animating these rever- 
end councillors, that, if we may believe 
what is distinctly reported, the Christian 
duty of visiting and succouring all pri- 
soners and captives has been suspended 
by an order of State, and the alma be- 
queathed in perpetuity for the relief of 
these unfortunate creatures have been 
diverted from their destination and 
transferred to the service of the Propa- 


an | 

It would be strange if a Government, 
whose whole pretension to existence is 
derived from opinion, and whose author- 
ity:is said to reside in the conclusions, 
rather than the obligations, ‘of: men, 
should. be exempt from the operation of’ 
that influence which. sways even. the. 


most absolute of despots. The Pope |, 


has attracted the eyes of all Europe. to 


himself and his doings. He ‘claims in- 


fallibility as the actual Vicar of God, 
and obedience as the immediate expo- 
nent. of divine law.:. Yet, under: this 
saintly rule, we behold such -barbarities 


‘in daily practice -as:would never. be tol- 


erated at Constantinople, and could not. 
| Algiers. The 
tree must be judged by its fruits, nor ¢an 
the judgment be doubtfal. If it is 
necessary, forthe sake of public tran- 


‘ 


that % “bend ‘of demagogues 


che it cannot be neces- 
| sary that the course ‘of justiceshould be 
systematically perverted, and the most 
horrible miseriés engendered through the 
imbecility and vindictiveness of Chris- 
tian priests. The Papal rule is now 
ugha by the arms and for the pur- 
poses of foreign Courts, and it concerns 
these Courts, as they value the interests 
of humanity and their own repute, to 
exercise effectually the office they have 
assumed.—London Times. | 


— 


AN INSTRUCTIVE FACT. 


“In the 1542, while Henry VIII. 
was upon the English throne, Parliament 
passed an act, declaring it to be lawful 
for all to read the Scriptures in their 
native Janguage. Against the passing 
of this act the cardinals and the len 
strove with all the energy of fury and 
despair, but strove in vain. The effect 
was instantaneous and great. Copies 
of the sacred volume, which had been 
most carefully concealed, and perused 
with secrecy and fear, were now to be 
seen, aS Knox informs us, lying on 
every gentleman's table, and the New 
Testament especially, borne about in 
almost person’s hands.” 

So says Hetherington, in his History 
of the Church of Scotland: and from 
his statement we are deeply impressed 
with the borrid cruelty and wickedness 
of Popery in shutting out from tho 
minds of its votaries the light of God’s 
word, and with the conviction that if 
the Bible were allowed free ingress into 
Papal countries, it would be sought and 
read with the utmost avidity and thank- 
fulness by the multitude. There exists, 
doubtless, an earnest desire to become 
acquainted with this wonderful book, 
among all classes of men, even in such 
countries as Portugal, Italy, and Spain, 
where the ae system has every 
thing its own way; and that desire is 
increased manifold, by the very means 
which sare used by their spiritual in- 
structors to keep them in ignorance of 
its contents. Let the interdict be re- 
moved then, that prohibits the reading 
of the Scriptures; let the anathema be 
repealed which has been pronounced 
against those who dare to pry into 
these revealed mysteries; let Popery 
say that its subjects may, without in- 
terference from any source, read the 
Bible, and but little time would elapse 
before this divine book would find its 
way into the hands and the minds of 
all the adherents and dupes of this 
monstrous system of. ny and ini- 

uity. Nothing but the decree of the 
Church keeps its members from the en- 
joyment of the light: andif the Church 
doubts it, let her make the experiment. 
We challenge her to open the gates 
which she has so long kept closed, and 
let healers: whether the light will keep 
out: 


CHOLERA IN LOUISVILLE. 


We take from the Presbyterian Her- 
ald the following account of the ra- 
vages of the cholera in Louisville: 


‘After our last. paper had been put 
to press, and before it was worked off, 
the two men who were engaged in turn- 
ing the press, were suddenly attacked 
with the cholera, and in less than 
twelve hours they were both corpses. 
Near the same hour about a fh 
others within a half square, were simi- 
larly attacked, with the same fatal re- 
sults. The disease continued to rage 
with unabated violence. up to Monday 
morning, being mainly confined instits 
attacks to those who either resided or 
did business in the neighbourhood of 
the intersection of Fourth and Market 
streets. Some of the occupants of the 
houses on either side of our editorial 
office, together with the Rev. Mr. © 
Cobb, [Agent of the Louisville City 
Mission and Tract Society] who oc- 
cupied our back room, were attack- 
ed and died within a few hours. 
The skill of the physicians seemed to 
be utterly unavailing for their relief, 
the disease running its course and pour, 
its fatal work before any medicine coul 
be brought to take effect upon the sys- 
tem. So far as our knowledge extends, 
there have been no cases in which the 
disease fully developed itself, which 
have recovered. ‘The precise number 
of deaths we have not been able to as- 
certain, but we presume that it is a lit- 
tle over thirty. Among them are some 
of our most estimable and useful citi- 
zens, whose places it will be exceeding- 
ly difficult to fill. Their deaths, and — 
the circumstances accompanying them, 
have cast a solemn sadness over the 
city, such as we have’ never witnessed 
since our residence in it. Each one 
seemed to tremble when the morning 
dawned, lest it should bring’ to his ears 
the sad intelligence’ that some dear 
friend, whom he had met in the social 
circle the evening previous, had fallen 
a victim to the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness and wasteth at noonday. 
Those who had their residences or 
places of business in ‘the infected, dis- 
trict,’ felt as if they were called to set 
their houses in order, not knowing how 
soon the poisonous arrow might pierce 
their vital parts. But thanks'to a kind 
Providence, the disease: seems to have 
spent its fary, and in mercy to his 
creatures, God has withdrawn is wrath 
from us. There are many orphan 
hearts that will long remember this 
sudden and fearful visitation. If it be 
but followed by, the sanctifying in- 
fluences of God’s grace upon the hearts 
which are: so sorely smitten, it will 
prove a blessing in disguise; but: alas! 
for fallen haman nature, it is too often 
the ‘case, when God's’ judgments dre 
abroad in ‘the land, that wicked tien 
harden their. hearts and become still 
more rebellious 
hey n consequence of this affliction our 
‘publishers have experienced,. consider- 
‘able difficulty.in the present number, 
their office being in: the pant:of.the city 
which was so sorely afflicted..| Thirteen 
of their'workmen were unsble:te- be in. 
the office on Monday.’ The We 4 
failéd ‘altogether, this “week, 
from that.cange, 
‘We have have heard of no new cases 
of the disease within the last two days. 
Tt. seems to have left us.a8. sud 


came upon us. 
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Da. readers will find 
in our colamns a‘letter from the Rev. Dr. 
J, W. Alexander, which will be acceptable 
particularly for ite literary notices of Hol- 
fend. On.the 18th ult. Dr. Alexander 
was.in Lonion in improved health. -It will 
be a severe trial to him to hear ina foreign 
land that he is not to bé giaddened on his 
return by the sight of his only daughter. 
She is not, for God has taken her; and the 
consolation of her parents will be that their 
God in cevensnt has recalled her. Far 
safer'and happier is she with Him, than if 
a dweller in this -ungenial clime. 


Rerurwep rrou Evrorz.—Among the 
passengers in the steamship City of Glas- 
gow, arrived at Philadelphia from Liver- 
pool, were the Rev. Dr. William L. Breck- 
inridge of Louisville, Kentacky, and the 
Rev. Robert P. Dubois of New London, 
Pennsylvania, In the steamship Atlantic, 


~ at New York, from Liverpool, the Rev. 


Dr. Murray of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
arrived. 


DEcREES AND Acrxcy.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Presbyterian 
of the West presents, in our judgment, a 
very conclusive argument in a very few 
words. 

“ Two leading objections are urged against 
the doctrine of Divine Decrees, viz: that it 
is inconsistent with man’s free agency; and 
that it makes God the author of sin. There 
is a very short method of testing the strength 
of these objections. We propose to the 
opposers of this doctrine the following 


question: Do the Scriptures teach that 
God decreed any one event which was 
brought to pass by the instrumentality o 
mak For instance, did he decree the 
taking of Babylon, and the restoration of the 
Jews, at the end of seventy years? Or did 
he foreordain the crucifixion of Christ? 
Will any one venture to deny that both 
these events were foreordained or decreed? 
See Isaiah xiv. 24-27; Acts ii. 23, and iv. 
27, 28. Since these events were evidently 
foreordained, were those by whose instru- 
mentality they were brought to pass, de- 
prived of their free agency? and did God 
become the author of their sins?’ If God’s 
decree did not, in either of these instances, 
destroy free agency or make him the author 
of sin, is ‘it not evident, beyond all cavil, 
that these two objections are utterly 
without force? nay, that they are urged 
against the plain and admitted teaching of 
the Bible ?’ 
DEaTH OF anorHer Minister.—J ust as 
we were going to press with our paper, 
we received intelligence of the death of 
the Rev. James Y. McGinnis, at Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, 
on the Sist ult. after a brief illness, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. Obituary no- 


tice next week. 


FATHER GAVAZZI. 

_ We have several times referred to this 
remarkable man and unequalled orator, 
who in his appeals for Italy—his beloved 
but degraded Italy—has been stirring the 
hearts of many a British auditory. Our 
readers must naturally feel some curiosity 
to know something of the history of this 
man, and for the present may be satisfied 
with the following brief sketch, which we 
take from a foreign paper. Next week 
we will. endeavour to find room for a gra- 
phic portraiture of the man and orator, from 
the skilful pen of the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Witness, who had heard him in 
Edinburgh. The same article contains a 
notice also of the amiable and excellent 
Count Guicciardini—both of these eminent 
men being alike exiles from their homes, 
under the ban of Popish persecution ever 
malignant and unrelenting. 


« Alessandro Gavazzi isa Bolognese, and 
a priest of the Order of St. Barnabas. He 
is at present forty-two years of age. In the 


. freshness'and vigour of his youth he threw 


himself into the political arena, and speed- 
ily became the powerful advocate of truth 
and freedom, when both were ignored dur- 
ing the Pontifieate of Pope Gregory. Like 
other earnest men, he was deceived by the 
hopes held out to Italy when Pius IX. 
assumed thetriplecrown. With Ugo Bassi, 
who died a martyr to Italian freedom, he 
strenuously supported the liberal policy of 
the new Pope;-and it was only when re- 
actionary — began to avail them- 
selves, and when Pio Nono threw off 
the disguise which he had for a while 
assumed, that Gavazzi vowed irreconcil- 
able hostility to the Popedom and all kin- 
dred systems of oppression. The revolu- 
tions of 1848 ily drew him into the 
heat of action. He adopted the tri-colour 
cross which he now wears as the emblem 
of his devotion to the interests of his coun- 
try; and his marvellous eloquence speedily 
made. him the voice of the Italian people. 
When the news of the Milan insurrection 
reached Rome, he was seized upon and 
carried by the ‘students to the Pantheon, 
there to ounce a funeral oration for 
those who died in the cause of freedom. 
The ruined Collosseum, and subsequently 
the Grand Square of St. Mark at Venice, 
rang with the powerful voice of the Barna- 
bite; and such was the effect of his oratory, 
that the Venitian treasury was filled with 
voluntary offerings in the cause of Italy, 
and the inhabitants of that ‘glorious city of 
the sea’ were enabled, under the dictator- 
ship of Manin, to baffle the Austrians, and 
maintain a defence to which there are few 


meso truly hemorable. He accompa- 
nied’ Géribeldi to’ the battle-field of Veletri, 
and,’ after: gallant fight, extended his 
offices kindness'to: the wounded of both 
friends, In every 


post of danger indomitable cour 


since ‘supported himeelf by giving lessons in 
mary of this remarkable mah’s career.” 


j 


CHEAP PAPER, 
The publisher of the Presbyterian of the 
Weat, which, as our readers are aware, is 
one of the best conducted journals in our 
Church, remarks in the last number: 


mt publisher, urged by others, who, 
fice hinabelf, felt the importance of sustain- 
ing a religious newspsper at this point, as- 
These, 
abundant and con- 
stant; and although by dint of exertion 
through cies and otherwise, its sub- 
scription list meantime has been doubled, 
to this hour it has not yielded its pub- 
fisher one cent of profit; but, on the con- 
trary, he is in advance for its publication 
over One Thousand Dollars. This fact 
is mentioned, as some here and there are 
anxious to have its price reduced, and are 
referring us to the low price of secular pa- 
rs, which by their cheapness are supplant- 
ing religious papers. The how and why of 
this has been so often and fully explained, 
that it is now well understood.’ 

So itis. Some have raised the outcry 
that our religious papers could, with profit, 
be published at half-price, and yet none of 
them, with all their confidence of success, 
are willing to risk their money in such an 
enterprise. If money is to be made by a 
dollar paper, why not enter the open field 
and reap the fruits? Surely they must dis- 
trust their own calculations, or they would 
not let slip the golden opportunity. If the 
thing can be done, why urge their plea for 
Church patronage? Why ask the General 
Assembly to pledge the funds of our reli- 
gious Boards, which are ostensibly raised 
for other purposes, for the support of such 
a paper? The fact is, the movers in this 
matter know that the project is impracti- 
cable unless the Boards of the Church, by 
a perversion of their funds, undertake to 
uphold it, and that in giving effect to the 
experiment, they must first sacrifice thou- 
sands of dollars. The cheap paper agita- 
tion has at least one effect, which is to 
create a spirit of distrust in the people, 
induce some of them to give up taking 
religious papers, and prevent others from 
subscribing. Thus they promote the cir- 
cialation of religious intelligence ! 


Papists of England 
are either great braggarts, or they are 
ready to try the results of a civil war. 
The act of Parliament on the Popish As- 
sumptions’ Bill has thoroughly raised their 
choler, and they are emboldened to betray 
their real, but for some time, concealed cha- 
racter. Indeed, for the past yeara new en- 
ergy has been infused into the system of - 
Popery ; and, sustained as it is by the great 
political powers of Europe, it seems to 
have become a settled conviction that its 
abettors must, without loss of time, strike 


| for the ascendancy, or for ever lose their 


opportunity. Who can tell whether or 
not we are not on the eve of a great reli- 
gious war, which is to determine the ques- 
tion whether the Papists are to be the 
masters of the world, or be utterly routed ? 
The following paragraph, from an Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic paper, shows some- 
thing of the spirit of the times. A year 
ago it would have been deemed incredible 
that so fierce a tirade could have proceeded 
from the seemingly quiet and inoffensive 
Roman Catholics, in whose behalf Sir Ro- 
bert Peel stirred up so large an amount of 
sympathy. In this country we may ex- 
pect similar manifestos. The Papists are 
quietly watching their opportunity to aim 
a deadly blow against a heretical Protest- 
antism; and those who regard the thing 
as impossible under our free institutions, 
only betray their ignorance of the history 
of the past, and of the secret and insidious 
methods by which things, apparently the 
most improbable, become matters of fact. 
Read the following : 


“© We are persuaded that the time is now 
past for being mealy-mouthed; and Catho- 
lics, if they will be true to themselves, (and 
to Him whose representative upon earth the 
Supreme Pontiff is,) must say plainly what 
their faith is, and what it requires of them, 
without any cant or affectation about ‘ loy- 
alty,’ or dying for the Queen against the 
Pope, &c. which Protestants do not (of 
course) believe—at least they are great sim- 
pletons if they do. Our good friend (Mr. 
Reynolds) talked in some such way as this 
on the occasion to which we refer; but we 
are convinced that this sort of thing does 
no good whatever, and no one gives Catho- 
lics credit for sincerity in this matter: cer- 
tainly we do not believe that Mr. Reynolds 
would ever act in the way he talks, for we 
think him far too good a Catholic to do 
any thing of the kind. There is no shirk- 
ing the question any longer; for Catholics 
must now say plainly who they regard as 
the highest authority, Pope Pius IX. or 
Queen Victoria. We repeat, that it is of 
no use being mealy-mouthed any longer. 
There has been enough—and far too much 
—of ‘explanation,’ and far too many pro- 
testations of ‘loyalty’ to heretical thrones, 
&c. And what good has it done? None 
whatever. Catholics must now either imi- 
tate the boldness of the illustrious Archbish- 
op of Tuam, or quietly surrender their 
dearest privileges as Catholics, and their 
most undoubted rights as Englishmen and 
Irishmen, to this contemptible agitation; 
and be it remembered we are no insignifi- 
cant body, but by far the largest religious 
community in the British dominions, Let 
both English and Irish Catholi and es- 
pecially the latter, for the game is in their 
own hands, if they are only true to them- 
selves)—understand that Queen Victoria is 
the most decided enemy of ten millions of 
her subjects.” 


Grelesiastical 


_ The Presbytery of Donegal, at a recent 
special meeting held in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in accordance with the strongly 
expressed wish of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation of that city, unanimously refused to 
release the Rev. John Macnair from the 
pastoral charge of said congregation. 

On Thursday, 2ist ult. the Presbytery 


of Donegal ordained Mr. James L.' Rogers 


to the work of the gospel ‘ministry, and in- 
stalled him pastor of the church of Done- 
gal. The Rev. Samuel Hume Smith pre-. 
sided, the Rev. John McNair preached 
from Rey. 10; “Be thou: faithful unto. 


death; and I will give thee a.crown of 
life ;*? thé Rev. E. Wilson gave the charge 
ito the pastor, and the Rev. John Leaman 
_the charge tothe people. 

__ The Rey. Clarke Loudor, a licentiate of. 
the Presbytery of Newry, Ireland, has re- 


ceived & waanimous call from the Fifteenth 
Presbyterian church ‘of Philadelphia, to 


‘Phe Rev, ‘Josiah’ Milligan has received 


| a ‘unanimous call from the charch of Rush 


eir pantor. 
The Rev. Henry W. Taylor has received 


| 


@. unanimous call from the Presbyterian 


“It is now nearly four years. since the | 


church of Xenia, at which ‘place corres- 
pondents and others will please address 
The post office address of the Rev. H. 
J. Venable is Newport, Indiana. 


A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF TAE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Lerpen, August 10, 1851. 
Dear Messrs. Editors—You will take 


pleasure in reading a few memorandums 
on Holland, though I had but a glimpse 
of it. Perhaps it was a good preparation 
for a land of such neatness to come by the 
way of Cologne; vide Coleridge’s lines 
anentthe same. By descending the Rhine 
into Holland, one avoids the first impres- 
sions made by Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
which are full of confusion and dirt, like 
all places of great trade. But Arnheim, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and the Hague, if seen 
at the green season, in fair weather, will 
claim a remembrance alongside of the best 
- towns in France, Switzerland, or even Eng- 
Jand. That flatness of which the books 
speak certainly exists in Holland. No one 
can be prepared for such expanse of abso- 
lutely dead level, unbroken by hedges or 
fences, as appears in the Low Countries. 
“The lowest ground in the country,” says 
our guide, “is twenty-four feet below high- 
water mark, and when the tide is driven 
high by the wind, thirty feet.’? Or, as 
Butler has it, 


«A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard.” 


Nevertheless, in this summer-tide, Hol- 
land is a truly delightsome land. Such 
boundless meads ; such full and well-kept 
canals, edged with verdure, brimfull, and 
lined with trees; such flocks and herds, 
and such indescribably and almost incredi- 
bly snug and beautiful houses, churches, 
and hamlets, cannot fail to give repose to a 
mind jaded by railways, diligences, and 
steamers. The traveller who comes to 
Holland in quest of the ludicrous will be 
disappointed. Every step of the hasty 
jaunt showed us a country abounding in 
comfort, and sealed with the mark of the 
Reformation. 

It was my lot to have the company of a 
pious and learned friend, whose superior 
acquaintance with history and travel made 
many things doubly interesting. [I am 
quite sure you would relish a visit to 
these old university towns. Your shelves 
contain sundry corpulent old quartos, in 
vellum, of sound and savoury Calvinism, 
bearing the imprints of Utrecht, Leyden, 
Franeker, and Amsterdam. When we 
alighted at Utrecht, every thing in na- 
ture was auspicious. The public walks, 
groves, avenues, canals, bridges, and clean- 
ly streets, breathed an air of academic 
quiet, increased by the absence of the stu- 
dents. It is true, we missed much by its 
being vacation, as the Continental profes- 
sors very much follow the practice of tra- 
velling at such seasons. But there was 
something of a permanent character to af- 
ford gratification. The buildings, libraries, 
and other apparatus were politely made ac- 
cessible. From Mr. Ader, the Librarian, 
we received very polite attention. We 
visited the lecture-rooms, which have been 
illustrated by so many scholars in the 
brighter days of Holland. It is the usage 
in these Universities to retain portraits of 
all their professors. Among others were 
those of Voetius, the great opposer of Des 
Cartes, Grevius, Burmann, Pontanus, Re- 
land, the celebrated writer on Palestine, a 
youthful, pleasing face; Van Maestricht, 
who wrote the Body of Divinity, a fine, 
comely theologian; de Vries, Leydecker, 
Hoornbeek, noted in polemics; Lampe, 
the excellent commentator on John; Dra- 
kenborch, and the erudite Leusdens. The 
Greek Testament of Leusden is still a com- 
mon school-book at Utrecht. In one of 
these halls was consummated the federal 
union of the States. The library contains 
about seventy-six thousand volumes. In 
the department of MSS. and early printed 
books there are several gems. Thus we 
saw the Codex Borellianus, said to be the 
oldest of the younger family, which was 
long lost, but was discovered by Professor 
Heringa; a manuscript of Augustine de 
Civitate Dei, only of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but remarkable for the exquisite finish 
of its miniature illuminations, supposed by 
some to be unequalled; a book, contain- 
ing the Psalter, thought to be of the seventh 
century. Though Witsius was here some 
years, he died at Leyden. The motto in 
the great university-hall is pleasing, Sol 
Justitiz, illustra nos! Sun of Righteous- 
ness, enlighten us! | 

The Latin tongue here retains more of 
its honours than in the German schools, 
being much used in lectures. The rector 
is Dr. Cornelius William Opzoomer. In 
the Series Lectionum for the coming term, 
thirty-three professors and teachers are 
named, of whom four are in the theologi- 
cal faculty; though, as you are well 
aware, this statement requires explanation 
in regard to Europe. Dr. Royaards, the 
church-historian, was absent at the time 
of our call, and about to go to England. 
The professors concerned in matters per- 
taining to our profession are, Royaards, 
Church History and Christian Ethics; 
Bouman, Encyclopedia Theologica, Na- 
tural Theology, Hermeneutics; Vinke, 
Dogmatic and Pastoral Theology; Swyg- 
hutsen-Groenewoud, Hebrew and Cognate 
tongues. ‘“Commilitonibus, orationes sa- 
cras habentibus, presides aderunt, H. Bou- 
man, H. I. Royaards, et H. E. Vinke,diebus 
et horis, tum sibi, tum commilitonibus maxi- 
me commodis.”” The English language is 
regularly taught. 


was a placid seat of learned elegance. 
Even Philadelphian neatness—of that. old 
Philadelphia, Messrs. Editors, which we 
remember, when Third street and Fourth 
street had shady places ‘like a village—is 
nothing compared with the porcelain trim- 
nessofArnheim and Utrecht, and the choice 
parts of the Hague. Broeck, as every body 
knows, is the cleanest place on earth; we 
failed to reach it, but know that there is 
neither horse nor cart road, that every, 
pipe’ must have a stopper, that the pave- 
ments‘are in figures like mosaic, and the: 
gutters running with pure water. The 
other extreme is obvious enough in the two 


Leyden) might occupy a visitor for 


| weeks.; Its scientific and literary annals 


university of Holland. 
~@eased to be a resort, and Groningen has 


‘| as an oriental scholar. 


‘us the oriental manuscripts, which number 


4 used to call the cacoethes secandi, itch for 


We agreed, on leaving Utrecht, that it | 
display. At Leyden the accommodatiin 


great cities, and the odour of the large’| 


| canals, when stirred, is “not of amber.” | man’s celebrated paintings at the Hague, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


are awakening, and it is still the chief 
Franeker has 


declined. Leyden is the city of Erpenius, 
Golius, Witsius, and Schultens. Profes- 
sor Dozy, still a young man, is celebrated 
He courteously 
introduced us to the library, and showed 


(omitting the Hebrew) one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-one. Of these he has 
made a descriptive catalogue, and has 
printed the first volume. The Japanese 
language is studied at Leyden by Hoff- 
man, its greatest master in Europe. Sie- 
bold, the traveller, who spent eight years 
in Japan, one of which he passed in pri- 
son, has a Japanese museum, which, with 
a similar one at the Hague, forms a collec- 
tion altogether unique. The Hollanders 
alone have had it in their power to exhibit 
the wonders of that strange insulated peo- 
ple. Their works of art show an advance- 
ment quite equal to the Chinese. Siebold 
is Jabouring at his great works, five in 
number, on the Fauna, Flora, Lexicogra- 
phy, and Literature of Japan. The whole 
will sell at about fourteen hundred guil- 
ders. The glory of Leyden, as a medical 
school, is not as in the day when it sur- 
passed Salerno; but the monuments of 
this glory abide in the Museums of Anato- 
my, human and comparative. The latter 
is reputed the best arranged in Europe. 
The medical faculty, strictly so called, 
numbers six, viz: Professors Macquelin, 
Pruys van der Hoven, Suringar, Krieger, 
Simon-Thomas, and Halbertsima. Evelyn 
and Goldsmith studied here. 

The Museum of Antiquities, under the 
care of Mr. Leemans, is extensive and won- 
derful. In regard to Egypt it may compare 
with the same departments in the Louvre 
and the British Museum. Though less 
extensive than these, it is more instructive 
in certain respects. For example, no where 
else, out of Egypt, can the mummies be so 
closely inspected, as to structure, anatomi- 
cal condition, and internal state. There 
are mummies of children, fully unrolled, 
with specimens of all the animal mum- 
mies, as at Paris and London. The gold- 
en and silver ornaments, and seal-gems 
are intrinsically more valuable than one 
would have presumed, and illustrate Scrip- 
ture. Here we see such matters as were 
borrowed by the daughters of Israel, and 
such jewels as were molten for the use of 
the tabernacle. An armlet of solid gold 
has the name of the Thotmes, who is sup- 
posed by some to be the Pharaoh of Moses 
and Aaron. It is, however, in the British 
Museum that one sees the greatest collec- 
tion of such metallic mirrors as were mel- 
ted down in the wilderness. 

The great hall of the University is hung 
round with portraits of eminent Leyden 
Professors. Here and in the library we 
saw Erasmus, as in old age, very unlike 
those of Basel and Heidelberg; Grotius, 
a striking, spiritual, memorable face; Er- 
penius; Casaubon; Salmasius, the victim 
of Milton’s satire; Lipsius; Junius; Hein- 
sius; Perizonius; Joseph Scaliger, (and his 
grave is in St. Peters;) Vorstius; Armin- 
ius and Episcopius side by side; Wee 
selius ; Cocceius, a learned and holy man, 
though erroneous in allegory, and of a 
gentle, happy visage; his admirer, the 
greater Witsius, whose praise is in all the 
churches; Wittichius; Van Til; three 
Schultens, showing by their “ good liking” 
that Arabic roots do not necessarily emaci- 
ate; De Moor, and Wynpersse. Among 
them were some of the great reviewers of 
classic lore, Ruhnkenius, Wyttenbach, and 
Hemsterhuis. The portraits in the hall are 
one hundred and eight. Before none did I 
pause with more reverence and love than 
that of Boerhaave, a man as good as great. 
We visited his tomb at St. Peter’s. The 
inscription is Salutifero Boerhaavit Genio 
sacrum. The church is paved with se- 
pulchral slabs. Here lie Spanheim, Meer- 
man, Clusius, and Camper. The students 
have appropriate seats in this great build- 
ing. From a view of the Studentenbanken, 
it may be inferred that, like American lads, 
they are not exempt from what Dr. Rush 


whittling. 

Among the treasures of the Leyden li- 
brary, not the least is the collection of auto- 
graph works, often unpublished: The 
mode of reference to these is very com- 
plete. A manuscript journal kept in Eng- 
land by H. A. Schultens, is truly curious. 
As some of our friends were desirous to 
know whether a manuscript of Albert 
Schultens existing at Princeton is an auto- 
graph, I craved sight of his paperson the 
Minor Prophets, and especially on Zecha- 
riah, and satisfied myself that the Ameri- 
can volume is the copy of ascribe. The 
notes on Zechariah are here, (No. 1468,) 
but in a hand not more clerkly thn my 
own. | 

Leyden, if less green and Oxfo'd-like 
than Utrecht, has more signs of ormer 
greatness; nor is it possible to wak the 
streets trodden by Des Cartes, (who lived 
awhile in the vicinity) Golius, Wtsius, 
and Boerhaave, without some sighs over 
the change which has in our day ome- 
times dissevered learning and religion 

The rector of the Leyden Universiy is 
Dr. Nicholas Christian Kist. The Theo- 
logical Professors are Kist, Van Hergel, 
Van Oordt, and Scholten. Add, from the 
Philosophical Faculty, Rutgers, who rads 
on Exegesis, Antiquities, and Sanscit; 
Juynball, on Hebrew and Arabic, md 
Stuffken on Logic. According to a haty 
enumeration the Professors amount to tlir- 
ty-three. Both at Utrecht and Leyden, be 
libraries are in buildings devoid of all cosly 


for books. is. altogether insufficient. Ler- 
den is the only place where we have sem 
bills advertising students’ rooms, in Latin; 
several windows held out cubicula locandt 
But the medical lectures are already. it 
Dutch, and the theologians will soon bi 
forced to follow the example of Germany. 
Customs, however, take deep root in Hol, 


for the charcoal, which always belongs to 
the Vuur Stoof. The same persistency 
might be exemplified in window-mirrors, 
storks, health-bulletins, and the clerical- 
looking undertaker, who invites to funerals 
in a dress as dignified as a bishop’s. Take 
it altogether, Holland, in its rural portions, 
gave me such unexpected pleasure, that 
my chief regret is that I had only a passing 
glance. A better-dressed, better looking 
people than those who frequent the incom- 
parable Park at the Hague, it has not been 
my lot to see. The city combines elegance 
and quiet, and shows the influence of the 
Court. One of our companions was wit- 
ness, at Rotterdam, of a great illumination 
and joy-making at the reception of the king. 

Of the moral and religious state of Hol- 
land, I must refer you to more authorita- 
tive statements, which may be expected at 
the Evangelical Alliance next week, in 
London. A hurrying visit, like mine, to 
inns and galleries, does not give much in- 
sight beyond the surface; every word I 
write on this head must be subject to cor- 
rection. We were of one mind in think- 
ing that evangelical religion had not sunk 
in Holland so much as in Germany and 
Switzerland. Utrecht is considered the 
seat of ‘‘orthodox,’’ as Groningen and Ley- 
den of “liberal” theology. A pious and 
intelligent officer, high in the service, de- 
clared to me his belief that the persecu- 
tion of the Separatists was at an end. 
They abound in the province of Gronin- 
gen, where also lax divinity is most rife. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is too much 
supplanted by abridgments, but is still 
regularly preached on. Many good peo- 
ple in the National Church contribute to 
the support of the pious Separatists. My 
informant himself does so; and further 
expressed his belief that thousands of the 
common people hold fast to the divinity 
and atonement of our Lord. At the same 
time great coldness and formality are pre- 
valent, as in Scotland under Moderatism. 
But the churches are full, and the people 
have that Protestant and Presbyterian look, 
which is in contrast with what one sees on 
the upper Rhine. The works of the great 
poet and historian Bilderdijk are read with 
affection. His admirer and friend Dacosta 
is well known as an evangelical believer. 
Yet the book-shops reveal a portentous 
preference for German, and especially for 
French literature, and the days of verna- 


Many versions of English practical works 
are for sale; and at the Hague, in an open 
market, we found a tract-man vending 
Christian broad sheets and little books, of 
which I will show you a sample. Hopes 
are entertained that measures will soon be 
taken to restore in part the freer action of 
the Classical and Synodal Courts. 

It has been my study to avoid every 
thing of a personal nature, and this per- 
haps leaves my rapid sketch of Holland 
less piquant than if I had played the Bos- 
well. Believe me your friend and fellow 


servant, JI. W.A. 
For the Presbyterian. 
SPIRIT OF ADOPTION. 


A child by adoption differs from a child 
by birth, in that it becomes a child by 
mere election and favour. A rich man, 
having no son born of his body, and wish- 
ing to have one standing in that near rela- 
tion to him, and on whom he may bestow 
his affection and his estate, picks up a 
poor child out of the street, or out of the 
alms-house, and adopts him as his son. 
In all respects he is treated as if he were 
the fruit of his own body. He clothes 
him richly, feeds him plentifully, gives 
him a place in his house, educates him 
carefully, and makes him his heir. Now, 
what should be the feelings of a child thus 
ifted up from the dust, and thus made to 
enjoy the rich privileges bestowed on him ? 
This is the spirit of adoption. And it is 
irst, a spirit of gratitude. Gratitude is 
that exercise of love which is felt by one 
who is sensible of having received a fa- 
your. If a great king should condescend 
to go to the poor-house, and adopt a child 
of wretchedness and poverty, and make 
him the heir of his riches and of his 
kingdom, what words could express the 
feeling of obligation which would be ex- 
perienced by an ingenuous mind? Vari- 
cus would be the emotions, but gratitude 
would be the predominant feeling. Could 
there be any greater obligation to grati- 
tude? Yes, there is one infinitely greater. 
It is the case of a vile, condemned sinner, 
adopted into the family of heaven, and 
made heir to a kingdom which will never 
have an end. The redeemed soul’s pre- 
dominant feeling through eternity will be 
that of gratitude, which will be expressed 
in such language as this:—“ To Him that 
loved us and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father; to 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” | 

Again, a spirit of adoption is a spirit of 
confidence. At first, the child thus gra- 
ciously rescued from death and destruction, 
and made an heir of life through Christ, 
can scarcely believe in the reality of the 
change, and is sémetimes distrustful of its 
interest in these rich blessings; but re- 
peated manifestations of Divine love beget 
confidence and assurance, and this pro- 
duces freedom of access and intimacy of 
communion. The spirit of adoption is that 
of sweet liberty and delightful communion. 
“Ye have not received the spirit of bon- 
dage again to fear, but the spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 
Then it is that gloomy doubt and distress- 
ing unbelief are completely banished. “And 
the Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirits that we are the children of God.” 
And if children, then heirs; heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ. Reader, have 
you any experience of this delightful assu- 
rance? If you have, never cease giving 
thanks for such an inestimable blessing. 
If you have not, never rest until you have 
experienced it. This spirit of adoption is 


land, and one sees many usages which are 


inn at Utrecht—the neatest and most home- 
like I ever entered—fine footstoves were in 
our breakfast-room ; and there were at least 
twenty ina pile beside the door of the 


‘known in Bergen and Somerset. In = 


reat lecture-room. In one of Wouver- 


we observed the same implement, of the 
same fashion, even to the rhomboidal cup 


the richest privilege vouchsafed by God to 
his children on earth. And it is attain- 
able, and that without a miracle. - It is 
attainable in the use of the instituted means 
of grace. And it is the foretaste of hea- 


ven. It is the surest preservative against 


temptation, and the sweetest solace in the 
dark and cloudy day of adversity. It is 
the only effectual comfort in the hour of 
leath. © professor, be not contented to | 


cular Dutch theology seem to be over.: 


live in perpetual uncertainty, whether you 
are an adopted child or not. By medita- 
ting on the love of God and the perfection 
of Christ’s satisfaction, and by trusting the 
word of promise, and by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit, which is the Spirit of promise 
and adoption, your night of weeping may 
be changed into the bright morning of joy. 
Avoid all known sin, for a sense of guilt 
and condemnation is the very opposite of 
the spirit of adoption. Cultivate those 
graces which will bring you near to God. 
Be strong in faith. Be clothed with hu- 
mility. Let your heart be penitent and 
submissive to the will of God, and let the 
habitual language of your heart be, “ Thy 
will be done.”” Cherish assiduously and 
affectionately the truth as it-is in Jesus. 
Error is to the soul what poison is in your 
food. Abound in good works—works of 
charity and benevolence. Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem. In seeking the salva- 
tion of others, you will find a stream of 
consolation flowing into your own soul. 
A.A. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


New Presbyterian Church. 


Messrs. Editors — The Associate 
Presbyterian congregation, the Rev. 
C. Webster pastor, are erecting a meet- 
ing house on -west corner of 
Shippen and/Florida streets, east of 
Twelfth, Philadelphia, fifty-three feet 
by seventy,/which will seat seven hun- 
dred pers 1s to be wholly of 
stone, rough cast. The basement is 
nine feet in the clear, the floor one foot 
above the level of the pavement; for- 
ty-eight feet by fifty-four designed for 
a primary and Sabbath school; the 
outside work to be finished this fall. 
Cost of lot and building nine thousand 
dollars; one-half of which has been 
already contributed. They rely upon 
the liberality of the Christian public 
for the completion of their undertaking. 
Moyamensing, with a population of 
twenty-eight thousand, and only one 
Presbyterian church in the district, 
(the Rev. William Ramsey’s,) and that 
on the city line, certainly needs this 
1m provement. 


FORBIGN 


A Rerractory Priest.—Pope Pius IX. 
has just taken the trouble to write, or to 
put his name to, a flaming decree denoun- 
cing a Spanish work in six volumes, written 
by a Spanish priest named Paula, and en- 
titled a “ Defence of the Authority of Gov- 
ernments and Bishops against the Preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome.” The Pope 
orders the destruction of this work every 
where, on pain of everlasting damnation, to 
be remitted by none but himself, or any other 
Pope for the time being. Among the terri- 
ble things in this book which have excited 
the Papal ire, the author, to use the Pope’s 
own words, “denies that there is any 
power in the Church to dogmatically de- 
termine that the religion of the Church Ca- 
tholic is the only one and true religion; 
and he teaches that every one is perfectly 
free to embrace and adopt that religion 
which, by the light of his own understand- 
ing, he has believed to be true; he invades 


the law of celibacy, and, after the manner. 


of the Novatians, elevates the conjugal 
state above that of virginity. He asserts 
that the immunity of the Church and the 
clergy, established by the command of God 
and canonical sanction, owes its origin to 
the civil law; nor does he hesitate to de- 
fend this, that the house of prayer of any 
nation is worthy of greater respect and re- 
verence than the temple of the living God. 
He endeavours to persuade those who hold 
authority in the State that they ought not 
to yield obedience to the Roman Pontiff in 
those matters which pertain to the episco- 
pate and the bishops; he withdraws sove- 
reigns and other rulers who have been 
made members of the Church by baptism 
from the jurisdiction of the Church, as if 
Christian princes were not the sons and 
vassals of the Church. In conclusion, and 
to pass over very many errors, he reaches 
that point of audacity and impiety at which 
he declares, with unutterable daring, that 
the Roman Pontiffs and @écumenical Coun- 
cils have exceeded the limits of their power, 
have usurped the rights of princes, and 
even that they (the Roman Pontiffs and 
Councils) have erred in settling points of 
faith and discipline.” 


Buriat oF Prince Det Draco.— The 
body of the Senator of Rome, Prince del 
Drago, was transported with great pomp on 
the evening of the 28th from his palace to 
the church of St. Vincent and Athanasius, 
surrounded with all the municipal splen- 
dours suiting his civic rank. The police 
authorities thought proper to send an enor- 
mous number of sdirri to protect his fune- 
ral procession from any demonstration of 
disapprobation, and one unfortunate indi- 
vidual, who was bold enough to hiss the 
cortege, was immediately dragged off to 
prison. A very-curious circumstance took 
place in the church in which the Prince 
was interred, the whole building being 
found full of smoke on the following day, 
to the great alarm and superstitious horror 
of the early visitants to the church, who 
wisely concluded that Old Nick had been, 
during the night, to carry off, as his right- 
ful prey, the body of the Senator, and that 
the smoke and stench he had left behind 
him were but the natural atmosphere of his 
infernal abode, 

‘¢ The strong.rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre.”? 

As the ecclesiastical authorities were re- 
luctant to admit of such preternatural visita- 
tions, as applied to one of their own adhe- 
rents, they ordered the church to be tho- 
roughly examined, and the vault in which 
the Prince Senator had been interred, to be 
re-opened. This was done, but no sooner 
was the upper slab removed, than a burst 
of mingled flames and smoke, accompanied 
by a most mephitic odour, drove the work- 
men from the spot, and obliged them to 
seek the aid of a company of firemen, who 
soon extinguished the flames of his Satanic 
majesty. ‘I'his conflagration is attributed 
by some persons to a spontaneous combus- 
tion of the gases arising from a number of 
corpses in different stages of decomposition 
in the vault, and by others to the effect of a 
piece of lighted torch dropped whilst lower- 
ing the coffin on the preceding evening; but 
amongst the common people the opinion is 
irrevocably fixed, and will be handed down 
by tradition, that the Senator of Rome, the 
old Prince del Drago, was punished for his 
avarice by the Devil, in propria persona, 
who would not even leave his mortal spoil 
to moulder peaceably away in consecrated 
ground. | 


oF THE Penny Postace.— A 
traveller sauntering through the lake districts 
of England some years ago, arrived at a 
small public house just as the postman stop- 
ped to deliver a letter. A young girl came 
out to receive it. She took it in her hand, 
turned it over and over, and asked the 
charge. It was a large sum—no less than 
a shilling. Sighing heavily, she observed 
that it came from her brother, but that she 
was too poor to take it in, and she returned 
it to the postman accordingly. - ‘The travel- 
ler was a man of kindness as well as of ob- 
servation; he offered to pay the postage 
himself, and, in spite of more reluctance on 
the girl’s part than he could well understand, 
he did pay it, and gave her the letter. No 
sooner, however, was the postman’s back 


turned, than she confessed that the proceed- 


ing had been concerted between her brother 
and herself, that the letter was empty, ‘that 
certain signs on the direction conveyed all 
that she wanted to know, and that, as they 
could neither of them afford to pay postage, 
they had devised this method of franking 
the intelligence desired. ‘The traveller pur- 
sued his journey, and as he plodded over 
the Cumberland Fells he mused upon the 
badness of a system which drove people to 
such straits for means of correspondence 
and defeated its own objects all the time. 
With most men such musings would have 
ended beforethe close of the hour, but this 
man's name was Rowland Hill. and it was 
and these reflections that 
the whole scheme of penny was 
derived.— London Tiwnee. 


Austria.—A German paper says, that a 
few days back, in a printing-office in Vienna, 
a Hamburgh compositor refused to set the 
types of a manuscript, because he found it 
utterly impossible to decipher it. A com- 
plaint was made against him to the mili 
authorities, by whom he was forthwith ar- 
rested, and after a month’s investigation he 
was sent for one week in chains to the 
block-house. 


Poputar Lectrures.—A popular course 
of lectures on the “ History of Italy”’ was 
lately delivered at Genoa, in a theatre; the 
place was crowded to suffocation. Allu- 
sions to the abominations of the Popes were 
clamorously applauded. ‘The Government 
forbade the lecture, the Governor of Genoa 


his prohibition, the hostile allusions to the 
Popes, when the Government was about 
concluding a concordat with Rome by the 
advice of England! 


Lisrary.—The late Dr. Lingard has left 
his valuable library to St. Cuthbert’s Col- 
lege, Ushaw. 


NapLes.—A letter from Turin of the Ist 
ult. gives some further details of Neapolitan 
cruelty, as a supplement to Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter. ‘The prisons are full of persons not 
yet tried; their number amounts to twenty 
thousand, without including those who have 
been arrested, but shortly after liberated. 
In this number there are about ten thou- 
sand imprisoned by measures of police 
(misure di polizia,) because some book or 
print was found in their house which 
aroused the suspicion of the authorities. 
Signor Corrasio, an old man of seventy-five, 
was sent to prison for having written some 
extracts from ‘Tacitus in his memorandum- 
book, and a certain Signor Sisto was im- 
prisoned for having had in his possession 
‘‘Guizot’s Democratie en France!’ In 
Lecce, Signora Arpa was arrested because 
she would not tell where her husband, a 
wealthy barrister, suspected for his liberal 
ideas, had fled. In Naples, a widow, Don- 
na Maria Ricci-Devernois, was doomed to 
six months’ imprisonment for having visited 
her son, a priest, who had escaped from 
jail, and was to leave his country for ever 
on board an English steamer. In the pro- 
vinces the houses of the Liberals are sacked 
and destroyed by the rabble, instigated by 
the authorities; and in Salerno, General 
Palma had had more than twenty persons 
publicly flogged in the market-place, in order 
that they should confess where they had 
concealed their arms. In the councils of 
the Cabinet the plan was discussed to es- 
tablish an extraordinary Commission, under 
the name of Giunta di Stato, with the power 
to pass sentence without the judicial forms. 


SuFFERING FOR ConsciENCcE’ 
Since the revolution of 1688, there has been 
taken from the Quakers, by distraint for 
tithes, no less a sum than £1,136,125. 


Mania 1N LiNcoLN For VISITING THE 
Great Exuisition.—In Lincoln the pawn- 
broker has had his premises so wedged with 
goods deposited with him as security for 
money advanced to go to the Exhibition, 
that he cannot take in any more; clocks, 
watches, clothing, family Bibles, are all 
being disposed of, or deposited in pledge, 
and we greatly fear that the visit to the 
pawn shop first indulged in to raise the 
means of getting to the Exhibition, will 
lead to a vicious habit, which will exercise 


Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

DoctoraTes.—Thus far the colleges in 

the United States, this year, have conferred 

the degree of Doctor of Divinity on forty- 


seven clergymen. This is quite an acces- 
sion to the ranks. ‘ 


Tue Portucuvese Exites.—There are 
many of our readers who will be glad to 
know of the success and prosperity of these 
much-afflicted exiles. They have been lo- 
cated at Springfield, Illinois, for about a year; 
and a letter from a friend at Springfield gives 
this gratifying view of their condition: 

‘** We find now that our Portuguese friends 
are quite an acquisition to our community. 
They are fast becoming the best hands that 
we can get. Of the whole number that 
stopped with us, we have never heard a dis- 
honest act. We have never heard one of 
them accused either of falsehood or drunk- 
enness, or ofany wickedness. Faithful and 
industrious, pious and law-abiding, they are 
fast becoming favorites in our community, 
and will soon rise to independence. Our 
people feel that they owe you much for the 
part you acted for us in getting them here.” 


Prize Essay.—The prize of a hundred 
guineas offered by Rev. Dr. Emerton, for 
the best essay showing “in what respects 
the union of all nations at the Great Exhib- 
ition of 1851 is calculated to further the 
moral and religious welfare of mankind,” 
has been gained by the Rev. J.C. Which, M. 
A., incumbent of Trinity Church, East 
Peckham. 


tf Dr. Bushnan of Edinburgh, under 
the title of Miss Martineau and her Mas- 
ter, has published a temperate but conclu- 
sive refutation of the Letters on the Laws 
of Man’s Nature and Development; by 
Miss Martineau and Mr. George Atkinson. 
The shallow performance in which these 
persons displayed their atheism was treated 
by the learned with contempt. Douglass 
Jerrold said the sum of their doctrine was 
contained in the formula, “There is no 
God, and Miss Martineau is his prophet,” 
and those who considered the Letters more 
seriously, for the most part expressed sur-. 
prise and pity—never had any one an ap- 
prehension that such wretched stuff could 
unsettle a conviction of the feeblest, or con- 
firm a doubt of the most sceptical. 


New Booxs.— Isaac Taylor, whose 
‘Natural History of Enthusiasm’ has 
been much read in this country, has in press 
Wesley and Methodism. 

Dr. Croly has just published a new vo- 
lume of poems, under the title of Scenes 
from Scripture. ‘The greater part of them 
had previously appeared in annuals, &c. 

Mr. Macaulay has at length completed. 
two more volumes of his History of Eng- 
land, and they will be published ihe coming 
autumn by the Messrs. Longmans. 

~ Mr. Longfellow has in the press of Tick- 

nor, Reed and Fields of Boston, a new 
poem, entitled The Golden Legend. It is 
the longest of his poetical works, making 
some 350 pages, and will soon be given to 
the public. 

Deatu or a VeTeran.—The Providence 
Journal announces the death of Dr. Levi 
Wheaton, in the 91st year of his age. He 
was aman Of finished education, was a great 
reader, read every thing, and forgot nothing. 
worth remembering. His recollections of 
Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, and other 
men of that day, were of peculiar interest: 
his conversations in relation to them, and the 


instructive character.’ He was a’ valuable 
correspondent of the Journal, and his last 


article was lately published, upon the neces- 
sity of maintaining the law and préserving’ 


adduced as one of the principal motives of. 


an evil influence over many a lifetime.— 


times in which they moved, was of the most | | 


the Union, which rests upon the law. He 
retained his faculties to the last, and has 
gone full of years, leaving behind him a 
name of which his city and State may well 
be proud. 


A Monument TO Jenner.—The Suffolk 


(Massachusetts) Medical Society, in concert 


with the Medical Faculty of Great Britain, 
is moving for a monument to the immortal 
Jenner, the discoverer or inventor of vacei- 
nation. 


Puonetic Lexicon.—It is stated that a 
of Massachusetts has recenily 
eceased, leaving $10,000 for the publica- 
tion of a Phone Lexicof, to be finished in 


four years. 


Tue Ruins or Mempnais.—The French 
government has voted a credit of thirty- 
three thousand francs for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the temple of Serapis, in the ruins 
of Memphis. ‘This temple, which has been 
covered with sand ever since the time of 
Strabo, and has since remained almost in- 
tact, offers t temptations to research. 
The building is a mixture of the Greek and 
Egyptian styles of architecture, and the 
worship to which it was consecrated was a 
fusion of the Greek and the Egyptian faith. 
The very slight soundings in the sand which 
have been hitherto made, have brought to 
light curious statues and bas reliefs, and 
amongst other things, valuable portraits of 
Greek philosophers. 


A CarpinaL FOR our 
foreign news it is stated that the Pope is about 
to make some new cardinals, among whom 
is the “ Archbishop of Philadelphia.”” This 
evidently refers to Dr. Kendrick, the learned 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia, who 
is probably better entitled to the dignity than 
any of his brother bishops in this country. 
In the meantime, what is to be done with 
Archbishop Hughes, whose friends have 
been expecting a cardinal’s hut for him? 


German PrespyTerians. — A German 
church, with Presbyterian polity, was re- 
cently organized in Newark, New Jersey, 
which has become so large as to be able to 
procure the church edifice now occupied by 
the Sixth Presbyterian church, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Mr. Poor, a son of 
the venerable missionary. ‘There are six 
German churches in Newark, five Protes- 
tant and one Roman Catholic. | 


New Works IN Foreion LancuaGes.— 
The American Tract Society have recently 
issued, in German, Alleine’s Alarm; Divine . 
Law of Beneficence. In French, Lucilla, — 
by the Rev. Adolph Monod; Daily Food. 
In Spanish, Bogue’s Essay on the Divine 
Authority of the New Testament; History 
of Andrew Dunn, In Danish, Pilgrim’s 
Progress; Hollatz’s Method of Grace. In 
Dutch, Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I. In Ita- 
lian, the Benefits of Christ’s Death, by Pa- 
leario, the Italian Martyr. 


Cotovrep Memsers.—The whole num- 
ber of coloured communicants in the Old- 
school Presbyterian Church is reported in 
the Minutes of the Assembly as 7658. 


SovtHern Baptist Brste Boarv.—The 
Bible Society of the Southern Baptists has 
formally disowned connexion or sympathy 
with the New Version Society of New 
York, the Bible Union, of which Dr. Cone 
is President. 


SynacoevE 1n first Sy- 
nagogue in the State of Illinois will be soon 
dedicated at Chicago. ‘The Rev. S. M. 
Isaacs of New York will conduct the 
ceremonies, and deliver the Consecration 
Address. 


From THE Bar To THE Putprr.— The 
Hon. John G. Miller of Boonville, Mis- 
souri, a member of Congress, a native of, 
Danville, Kentucky, and a graduate of 
Centre College, has determined to devote 
himself to the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Fotty.—A Roscrea correspondent of the 
Tipperary Vindicator announces the folluw- 
ing sage and scientific experiment: —“ There 
is at present a very interesting experiment 
being carried on in the Roscrea workhouse, 
by the learned doctor of that establishment, 
who, at the suggestion of the superintendent 
of national schools, has appropriated one of 
the idiot wards solely to the use of a deaf 
and dumb nurse and four infant children, 
with a view of ascertaining, in due course of 
time, which is the aboriginal or natural 
language of man.” 


AMERICAN Boarp.—From the September 
number of the Missionary Herald we learn 
that the income of the Board for the year 
ending July 31, 1851, from all sources, 
amounted to $274,902.21; the expenditures 
during the same period were $284,830.56. 
As the debt on the Ist of August, 1850, was 
$34,071.05, the balance against the Trea- 
surer on the Ist of August, 1851, was 
$43,999.40. The income from donations 
and legacies has been $23,376.69 greater — 
than it was in the previous year; and the 
advance in the donations alone has been 
$26,682.17. 


Epvcation Canapa.—Dr. Ryerson, 
the able Superintendent of Education for 
Canada West, has recently made a report 
of the state of education in that country, 
which shows a degree of activity unexpect- 
edly encouraging. During the preceding 
year, there were $353,912 paid to teachers, 
and $56,758 for erection and repairs of 
school-houses. The number of pupils 
had increased nearly 15,000—the whole 
number being 151,891—which, however, 
leaves nearly 100,000 children in the 
province who never enter the door of a 
school-house. Of the 8059 schools, only 
2097 are in the habitual use of the Bible; 
and in 3059 religious instruction ef an un- 
sectarian character is given. During the 
year 3476 teachers have been in employ, 
of whom 779 only are females—291 had 
been trained at Normal schools—858 are 
Presbyterian, 904 Methodists, 795 Episco- 
pal, 390 Catholic, 238 Baptists, and 73 
Congregationalists. ‘The average of their 
remuneration was from $120 to $240 ‘for 
males, and from $80 to $160 for females. 


Osrswas,—The Rev. Mr. Bingham of 
the Ojibwa Mission, at Sault St. Marie, 
writes under date of July 26th, that a party 
of four Indians, three men and a boy, were 
drowned in their passage on the lake to 
Tikuamina. Two of them were mem- 
bers of the Mission church, and one was 
brother of two girls in the Mission school. 


A Curious Piece or 
singular jllustration of the ductility and 
tenacity of iron has been produced at the 
establishment of G. Downing, Esq., the 
Crown Iron Works, Smethwick. It is in 
the form of a book, the leaves of which are 
no thicker than a piece of thin paper; the 
book is neatly. bound in red morocco, and 
contains forty-four of these iron leaves, the 
whole being only the fifteenth of an inch 
thick. This curious book is the work of 
Charles Hood, who is in Mr. Downing’s 
employment, was rolled in the ordinary’ 
sheet-iron rolls, and is a singular illustration 
of the extreme tenacity of iron.— Birming- 


Tue Sare Rerreat.—A reverend sports- 
man was once boasting of his infallible skill 
“ If | were a hare,” said 


newspaper, in a very small type,, 


are occupied by the advertisement. of a; 
quack doctor, headed, ‘ One. Word to-.the 


erance camp, meetings are advertised. for, 
‘Ane and September in Indiana, they are. 


held on camp-grounds or. in groves prepared. 
for the purpose. They begin about nine 


| 
| 
| 4 
4 
parallels in history. As may easily be 
4 supposed, a foe to oppression possessed of | 
4 weapons calculated to produce such effects | 
¥ as these was not likely to escape the ma- | . 
: chinations. of those whose iniquity he so | | 
4 ‘boldly denounced. Gavazzi was 
| from Tuscany, after the Grand Duke of 
Florence had smitten by his eloquence. 
% He was then seized, and sent. off secretly, 
be imprisoned in one of those loathsonse | 
Z dungeons which Italian tyrants alone have | 
been capable of ‘forming. But at Viterbo 
4 he was rescued ‘by the interference of the 
sy people ; and after the pusillanimous flight of . 
the Pope, and the proclamation of the 
men a Quaker who was present, “I ‘would take’ j 
’ duties of his priestly office: with the feelings my seat in a place where I should be ‘sure’ F 
e and t actions < vf the _patriat, organizing ; not to be disturbed by thee from ‘the first of 
and superintending hospitals for the wound- January to the las@of December.”.: * Why, . 
ed, while he atimulated the Romans to those where would you go?” Into thy: study.” 
gallant fésts which rendered the siege of A Lone. Worp.—One of? the ‘English 
papers, noticing the quack’ advertisements 
which so. disfigure. our’ American papers,. 
saysi:—‘+Four columns of an. Aniericam; 


‘o'clock, and close about five o'clodk) 


voters, in supporting paupers and punishing 
“understand that they pay dear for the license 


Smapricrry.—A rogue mutely begged 
alms on pretence of being dumb. A lady 
having hel him with equal simplicity and 
humanity hoy tong. he had been dumb, he 
was thrown off | 


said the lady, and gave him a dollar. 


_ Nationa, Monument.—The Washi 
ton: National Monument is now 96 feet in 
height, with a force of 60 mechanics con- 
stanily employed thereon. A car drawn 
by a steam engine frequently conveys visi- 
tors to the top of the structure, from which 
a beautiful view of the ten miles square 
may be enjoyed. 

Great Ponp Peat. — When, through 
the chance:discovery of an Irish labourer, 
it was ascertained that the waters of Great 
Pond, covering about 500 acres near the 
city of Portland, Maine, rested upon a bed 
of peat of great depth, the reservoir was 
" goon drained, and the valuable deposit ra- 
pidly brought into use. After a while, how- 
ever, new properties were discovered in 
this half mineral, half vegetable mass, and 
it is now powdered and sold by the barrel 
as a disinfécting agent, being much more 
effective for this purpose than chloride of 
lime or charcoal. hemists all agree in 
ascribing to it the most remarkable anti- 
septic properties—New York Journal of 
‘Commercen 

AmstTion.—A lad named Luster was re- 
cently killed at the Natural Bridge, in Vir- 
ginia, in attempting to place his name on it 
higttor than any other name. He lost his 
ein , and falling 150 feet, was instantly 
killed. 


t Chevalier Bunsen has in the press of 
the Longmans, Five Letters to Archdeacon 
Hare, on Hypolitus, Presbyter of the 
Church of Rome, author of the recently dis- 
covered book ascribed to Origen, and the 
bearing of this work on the leading Ques- 
tions of Ecclesiastical History and Polity.” 


InrerEsTiINc Document. — There is at 
‘Washington, copied from the Colonial Of- 
fice in London, a census of Virginia for 
the year 1621. The fortunate owner is 
Peter Force, Esq. It contains the name 
of every individual colonist, the whole 
number being about six thousand. It has 
also a statement of the size, boundaries, 
and locality of every plantation, with an 
estimate of the value of the property of 
the colony given in detail, each article 
being seperately considered. It is, in fact, 
a sort of Doomsday book for the colony, 
at that time but fourteen years old. 


Episcopat Missions 1n Cu1na.—Mission- 
ary Bishop Boone, of China, has recently 
made his Sixth Annual Report, which gives 
an encouraging aspect to the Missionary en- 
terprise of that Church. Twelve Chinese 
have united with the Church during the 

ear, one aged about 40. The whole num- 

r baptized by these Missions is 22, Nine 
more are receiving special iastruction as can- 
didates for baptism. ‘The communion is ad- 
ministered every month. A translation of 
the New Testament has been completed. 

Amicable relations have been established with 

the English Missionary Bishop, the Bishop 

of Victoria. . Bi i 
Cuaneor.—The Rev. Albert Helffenstein, 

senior, has recently renounced the Episco- 

y and connected himself with the Le- 
abd (Ohio) classis of the German Re- 
formed Church. He has been formally 

“displaced”’ by Bishop McIlvaine from the 

ministry of the Episcopal Church in conse- 

quence. 

Vorcantc Erverion.—On the 6th of Au- 
st, the long dormant volcano of the Pelee 
ountain, in the Island of Martinique, gave 

signs of an eruption, and the next morning 

it emitted dense volumes of smoke and quan- 
tities of ashes, which covered every thing. 

No damage, however, was done by it. 

There was no earthquake accompanying 

it, though a rumbling noise was heard. 


Curistian Sratesman.—This is a new 
weekly paper published at Washington city, 
D. C., by Messers Gurley and Goodlow, 
“dedicated to African Colonization and 
Civilization, to literature and general intel- 
ligence.”’ 

Wert Worrn RememsBerina. — Water 
can be kept pure by plunging a red-hot 
iron into the vessel that contains it every 
few weeks, and securing it from the air. 


Dear anp Dums.—The Annual Conven- 
tion of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb 
assembled at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
27th ult., the Hon. Thomas Day presiding. 
A plan for the establishment of a Hig 
School for the deaf and dumb was proposed 
and referred to a2 committee, with instruc- 
tions to report thereon at the next annual 
meeting. There are at the present time 
eleven institutions in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the education of the 
deaf and dumb. : 


Masor Noan’s City or Reruce.—A 
correspondent of, the Rochester American, 
in a letter from Tonawanda, says: 

¢¢It was here that Major M. M. Noah attempted 

to carry out his philanthropic purpose of founding a 
city of refuge for his scattered and persecuted breth- 
ren. A few rods from the river there stands a little 
brick tower, which is fast crumbling to ruin, erected 
by him more than a quarter of a century ago. In 
the eastern wall there is placed a stone with a 
Hebrew inscription and the following in English: 

ARARAT 

A Crry or REFUGE For THE Jews, 

Founded by Mordecai Manuel Noah, in the month 

’ Tizri 5586. September, 1825, and in the 55th 

year of Ameri¢gn Independence.’ 

_ This is all that remains of Major Noah’s 
benevolent enterprise for the amelioration 
of the condition of his unfortunate race. 
He, like his project, has found a tomb—and 
his people are still strangers among the na- 
tions of the earth.” 

- EF An advertisement of the works of 
Archbishop Whateley contains thirty-six 
titles. He appears to be one of the most vol- 
uminous writers among the bishops, as well 
as one. of the most sensible and learned. 


Woon’s History or ANDOVER.— 
The venerable Emeritus Professor at An- 
dover recently preached two discourses in 
the Seminary Chapel, giving a succinct his- 
tory of the origin and progress of that pros- 
perous Institution, The first idea of the 
Seminary he attributed to the Rev. Samuel 
Spring of Newburyport, who opened his 
mind to one of his deacons, then a poor 
sick man. ‘The good deacon caught the 
importance of the plan, and remarked, «I 
am unable to do any thing myself;:but I 
hope Billy will.” Billy was’ his son—the. 
late William Bartlett, to whose munificence, 
and that of another Newburyport man, dea- 
con Brown, the Seminary owes its exist- 
ence. Dr. Wood was .its. first tutor, and 
continued his connection with it until quite 
yeveritly,; when his place was “supplied by 

noble group for 


the,Capital, upon which he has been engaged 


rly twenty years, is so. nearly, finished 
that i may be expected in the United States 
before the end of November. The subject 
+3 a contrast of the Anglo-Saxon with. the 
. Indian, | The ‘group is composed of an 
Amerieau, hunter, 
ther and her infant. white man has ap- 


‘the savage 
ing seizedhim bythe arms, and 


him with fending knees to the ground, stands’ 


whing above his subjugated foe, who with’ 
his head thrown back, gazes upward at his. 


conqueror . with: surprise...and. terror. . At 
their feet.a: woman, pressing -a child to her 
bosom. -sinks:in alarm and agony. The 
effect is very ‘imposing, having something 


of the dignity and grandeur which belong to 


guard, and answered, 
_“From birth, madam.” “Poor fellow!’ 


in the act of seizing an. 
Indian who was about to tomahawk a, mo-: 


» from behind, “and hav-: 


‘the works of Michael Angelo. In Italy the 
work has much iner Greenough’s pre- 
‘vious great reputation. | 


Mas. Fanny Forester Jupson.—A gen- 
tleman has received a letter by the Atlan- 
tic, the postscript of which announces the 
arrival.in London, at the moment of des- 

tching the letter, of Mrs. Judson and 
cher children, all apparently in good health. 
They may be ex here in a short 
time. 


Retors or THE Presipent.—The Washing- 
ton Republic says, the President arrived at the 
seat of Government on Saturday afternoon last, 
having left Charlottesville at three o'clock in 
‘the morning, attended by a committee of the 
citizens of that place, who accompanied him 
some seventy miles to the junction. On reach- 
ing Charlottesville the day previous, the Presi- 
dent was driven directly to the University of 
Virginia, the site of which is-a little out from 
the village, where he visited the Observatory, 
the Library, and, being accidentally recognized 


a 4 Professor Tucker, was introduced to the 


airman of the Faculty, Mr. Harrison. Ac- 
companied by these gentlemen, the President 
went immediately to the hotel, where the party 
rocured a carriage, and made a hasty visit to 
Monticello. On their return to Charlottesville, 
they found a large concourse of citizens, who 
had assembled to be presented to the President, 
to whom it was a source of sincere regret that 
the necessity of his return to Washington pre- 
vented him from prolonging his stay and form- 
‘ing the acquaintance of the neighbourhood, 
which had so kindly and cordially tendered him 
their hospitalities. Telegraphic intelligence of 
the Cuban expedition and its results, reached 
the President at the White Sulphur Springs on 
Sunday last, and he started upon his return as 
soon as he had so far recovered from his recent 
indisposition as to render it prudent to travel. 


“We are happy to state that his health is entirely | 


restored. 


Aw For Lopez.—The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury received on Monday last telegraphic des- 
patches from the Collector at New Orleans, 
stating that 2000 men were waiting there 
ready to embark for Cuba. Without being ap- 
prised of the nature of the reply vouchsafed to 
the Collector in these premises, the Republic 
has reason to believe that he was duly informed 
that, if the said 2000 men should debark under 
the circumstances, certain officers of the United 
States would be held responsible. The New 
Orleans Picayune says that the Cuban Libera- 
tors have given the direction of affairs to Gene- 
ral Felix Houston, who takes care not to violate 
the law of the country. The Washington 
Telegraph says that arrangements are in pro- 
gress to land 5000 men shortly, under distin- 
guished leaders. It also says, it could give de- 
tails, if politic to do so. Several Hungarians 
recently left Montgomery, Alabama, for the pur- 
pose of joining Lopez. 

The National Intelligencer of the 2d inst. 
states that President Fillmore has removed the 
collector of the port of New Orleans for refus- 
ing to stop the Pampero, and that he has isued 
3, Bee for all our national vessels on the coast 
of Cuba to intercept all vessels from the United 
States engaged in Cuban expeditions, and to 
keep a special look out for the steamer Pam- 


pero. 


Tue Cusan Expepition.—The steamer Cin- 
cinnati has arrived at New Orleans with Ha- 
vana dates to the 25th ult. The accounts are 
80 conflicting that it seems almost impossible to 
obtain reliable information. It seems, however, 
that General Lopez still held out against the 
Spanish troops, though his force was much re- 
duced. It does not appear that he has been 
joined by any Cubans. In one account Gene- 
ral Lopez and his men are represented to be in 
the most abject condition, though they fight 
with the utmost desperation, expecting hourly 
reinforcements from the United States. Ano- 
ther account states, that General Lopez has 
been successful every engagement he has 
had with the Spanish troops, and that in a bat- 
tle on the 17th ult., General Enna, Commander- 
in-chief of sthe Spanish army was killed, as 
well as several officers and a large number of 
men. The Spanish Government has offered a 
reward for General Lopez, dead or alive, but 
had promised a pardon to those of his followers 
who would surrender. The leaders of the revolu- 
tion, near Puerto Principe, had been shot in the 
backs, as traitors. The Cincinnati passed the 
Spanish war steamer Pizarro at sea. [Our pre- 
vious accounts represented the Pizarro ashore, 
in Bahia Honda, and a wreck.] 

A despatch from the Commandant at Baiha 
Honda says he caused six pirates to be shot on 
the 22d, including Adjutant George Graham 
and Lieutenant Percanding. The patriots were 
all shot as soon as taken. : 

The New Orleans Crescent publishes a let- 
ter written by Colonel Crittenden about half an 
hour before his execution, which says that when 
he retreated he had not a single musket or cart- 
ridge, and that General Lopez has now no artil- 


lery. 

7 pare received from some of the principal 
merchants at Havana, dated August 23d, state 
that Lopez has but one hundred and fifty men 
eft, and it was the belief of the writers that 
they would be soon captured or destroyed. Of 
the remainder of the expedition, some two hun- 
dred had been shot. 


FurTHER PARTICULARS OF THE VICTIMS 
at Havana.—The New Orleans papers of the 
23d ult. have a number of letters from the vic- 
tims of Lopez’s deceptions, who were executed 
at Havana. They are very brief—merely a list 
of adieus to friends. One of the letters, from 
Adjutant Stanford, explains what has hitherto 
been enveloped in mystery, the cause which led 
to the arrest of Colonel Crittenden and his com- 

nions, Adjutant Stanford states, that after 
anding from the Pampero, General Lopez, with 
the main body of his men, marched into the in- 
terior, leaving Colonel Crittenden and a force 
of one hundred and fourteen men to take charge 
of the baggage. They heard nothing of Gene- 
ral Lopez for two days, when a note was re- 
ceived from him, ordering Colonel Crittenden 
and his command to join him at a town eight 
miles off They started off in obedience to the 
order, and were attacked by seven handred 
Spanish troops,fjand, after a hard fight, suc- 
ceeded in repulsing them. Colonel Crittenden, 
before he could form a junction with General 
Lopez, was attacked a second time by the 
Spanish troops, and completely routed. The 
Patriots spent two terrible nights in the chap- 

rel. Fifty of them succeeded in getting in 

ts, and were pushing off for New Orleans, 
when they were captured by the steamer Ha- 
banero. The letter concludes by saying, that 
we are all to be shot in an hour. 

A letter from another of the party is as fol- 
lows: Havana, August 16. 


Lopez, the scoundrel, has deceived us; there 
is no doubt that all those reports about the 
Cuban rising were all trumped up in New Or- 
leans. Lopez took nearly all his command and 
deserted us. We were attacked by some 500 or 
700 of the Queen’s troops the second day after 
we landed. Our own gallant Crittenden did all 
any man could do; but weall saw we had been 
deceived, and retreated to the sea shore, with 
the intention of getting off to our own country 
if possible, when we were taken prisoners by 
the Habanero. Explain to my family that [| 
have done nothing but what was instigated by 
the highest motives; that I die with a clear 
conscience, and like a man with a stout heart. 
I send my watch to you, it is for little Benny, 
my nephew. Good-bye, God bless you all. 
Gitman A. Cook. 

There are still sixty-four of this party miss- 
ing. Forty of them are known to have been 
shot in a small farm-house; and a Spanish lieu- 
tenant reports that, on the 14th, he came upon 
twenty of them guarding an equal number of 
their wounded comrades, all of whom were mas- 
sacred. It was reported, also on Spanish autho- 
rity, that the remaining twenty-four were after- 
ward slaughtered. 

The New Orleans Picayune has been shown 
letters from several of the victims, charging 
General Lopez with deserting them—with hav- 
ing disappointed them with the stories of receiv- 
ing aid from the Creoles—that all these reported 
stories originated or were trumped up in the 
United States. | | 
New Orueans Distursance.— The 
New Orleans Picayune of the 22d ult. contains 
the particulars of the riot against the Spanish 
residents in that city, on the receipt of the news 
of thé shooting of fifty of Lopez’s party. The 
accounts which came by telegraph, stated that 
the Spanish Consul had been robbed and compel- 
led _to fly to the prison for safety, and that the 
mob-gathered found the prison and demanded 
his person. Although the general fact of the 
riotous proceedings, embracin 
erns and segar shops kept by Spaniards, is con- 
‘firmed, the icular‘story of the outrages upon 
the Spanish sul, w 
portant feature, ie so far from being established, 
that we should be justified, almost, in saying 
there was no real foundation forthe story. The 
Spanish Consul was ‘visited, but no injury was 
done to ejther his person or his property, so that 

we have not,the disgrace attached to us of hav- 
ing allowed outrages to. be committed upon an 
official representative of another government, 
| «person is always guarded by civilized na- 


‘whose 
‘tions with the most scrupulous care, no matter 


attacks on tav-— 


hich was the most im- 


what cause of offence may be given by the Gov- 


ernment he represents. 

The New Orleans Crescent says that up to 
11 A. M. on the 2ist ult. no sign of disorder 
was manifested in the city, notwithstanding the 
deep gloom which the Empire City’s news had 
thrown over the community. “About that 
time,” it says, “an ‘Extra,’ of a very offensive 


and improper character was issued by La Union 


office,” which, it adds, was “an irritating out- 
rage upon the feelings of the friends and rela- 
tives, numerous in that city, of the gallant 
dead.” The flame was still further fanned by 
the imprudent exultation of the Spanish resi- 
dents, who indulged in remarks, in public, 
“some of a most brutal, and all ofa most offen- 
sive character ;” while the Consul himself was 
silly enough to express his delight by “hoisting 
his flag.” 
_ [t appears that much of the indignation felt 
towards the Spanish Consul arose from the fact 
that he had hesitated to deliver up letters from 
the unfortunate men executed, to their friends. 
His hesitation, however, seems to have emana- 
ted from punctilious scruples on his part, as to 
whether he ought not to have forwarded them 
to the State Department at Washington, as is 
the course usually adopted with the effects, &c. 
of persons dying abroad. But on a strong re- 
presentation he had them deposited in the post 
office whence several of them have already 
reached their addresses. The Consul, in conse- 
—s of the recent disturbance, has taken 

own his flag, and transferred his functions to 
the British and French Consuls, placing the 
property of the Spanish subjects under the pro- 
tection of the American government. 

The mob proceeded in their work of demoli- 
tion calmly and deliberately; they made their 
attack upon the office of La Union about four 
o'clock, the hour designated in placards posted 
about the streets. They took out the press by 
piece-meal, which they carried about the streets 
as trophies, first destroying the cases, type, fur- 
niture, fixtures, &c. By twelve o’clock quiet 
was restored, and “order reigned in New Or- 
leans.” There were no buildings destroyed or 
even defaced, and the destruction of property 
was inconsiderable. There was no apprehen- 
sion of a revival of the disturbances. 


Tae Insutt To THE Fatcon.—The Wash- 
ington Republic has been informed, that upon 
the American Consul at Havana calling on the 
Captain-General of Cuba, and complaining to 
him of the firing upon the steamer Falcon, the 
latter expressed his regret, and said it should 
not occur again; that it had now probably 
taken place in consequence of the Spanish ves- 
sel’s having a new commander, who had re- 
cently come to Havana, and did not know the 
Falcon. The firing shots ahead of the Falcon 
was not necessarily either an insult or an ag- 
gression. It isa mode frequently resorted to 
by cruisers for the purpose of inquiring into the 
character and objects of a suspicious vessel. 
If it turns out that she is a lawful vessel, bound 
on a lawful voyage, an explanation is made, 
and the vessel is suffered to proceed on her voy- 
age—otherwise she is detained. The fact of 
the Falcon having displayed her national co- 
lours, does not alter the case, as the showing 
of false colours is a stratagem generally re- 
sorted to for the purpose of avoiding capture. 


Governor Ramsey.—Governor Ramsey has 
left St. Paul, (Minesota) with Secretary Foster, 
and an escort of cavalry from Fort Snelling, to 
go to Pembina and hold a treaty for the pur- 
chase of the Chippewa lands lying on both 
sides of Red river, and extending east to Lake 
Superior. 


BounDARY BETWEEN. THE Unirep Srates 
and Mexico. — The Alta California under- 
stands that the Survey of the Southern Bound- 
ary of California, as defined by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, has been completed, and 
the line permanently marked. The Alta Cuali- 
fornia says:—The boundary is a straight line, 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, and ex- 
tends from a point of the Pacific, (a marine 
league south of the Bay of San Diego,) to the 
junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers, All the 
monumentssent out by the government have been 
erected. They are seven in number, and placed 


as follows:—* One of marble, 16 feet 3 inches 


in height at the initial P. on the Pacific. This 
is a handsome monument—costing $2000 in 
New York, and will serve as a land mark and 
point of departure for vessels approaching and 
Jeaving the port of San Diego. One of 
cast iron, seven feet in height, where the line 
crosses the main road leading to Lower Califor- 
nia. 3d. Another at the foot of the western slope 
of the mountains on the new trail to the Colo- 
rado, along the Boundary. 4th. Another where 
the line crosses the bed of New River in the 
Desert. 5th. Another where it intersects the 
Emigrant line on the Desert. 6th. Another 
where it crosses the Colorado river. 7th. An- 
other, of large dimensions, at the point agreed 
upon, near the junction of the Gila and Colo- 
rado.” All these monuments have appropriate 
inscriptions, setting forth, in English and 
Spanish, that they mark the boundary between 
the two Republics, agreeable to the treaty of 
‘‘Guadalupe Hidalgo.” Those at the two ex- 
treme points have also inscribed upon them the 
geographical position of their points. 

Receipts or Gotp.—The receipts of gold at 


the United States Mint in Philadelphia, during — 


the month of August, exceed four millions of 
dollars. 


Satt Meigs County (Ohio. 
Telegraph says, that Pomeroy has the greates) 
salt well yet discovered in the United Statest 
The well discharges in an unbroken stream fifty 
gallons of water per minute. The water will 
yield a bushel to each fifty gallons—a bushel a 
minute, or 240 bushels a day. There is water 
enough, making allowance for waste, for 200 
bushels a day. 


TREASURE Founvo.—$1400 was lately dug up 
by some labourers engaged in clearing a piece 
of land near Bayou Chicot, Louisiana. 


An INTERESTING QuesTIoN.—A case is now 
pending before Justice Bennett of New Haven, 
involving the question whether a passenger on 
a railroad retains a right to a particular seat 
through the whole journey, and can reclaim it 
after having once vacated it. 


Tue Hayana Surrerers.—The Syracuse 
Journal states that Samuel H. Reed, a printer, 
was among the prisoners shot at Havana on the 
16th ult. The Commonwealth says, that not 
two months since, he was a compositor in that 
office, which he left on account of ill health. 


Poisonous Canpy.—The Albany Register 
states that on an analysis of the green and red 
colouring matter of candy, they are found to be 
composed of deadly poisons; the former is made 
up of arsenite of potash, and the latter generally 
of lead and mercury. Several cases among 
children, which have resulted nearly in death, 
have recently occurred in that city, from eating 
green and red candies. The green is the most 
poisonous, and one of the largest hearts coloured 
in that way, on analyzation, was found to con- 
tain enough arsenite of potash to kill a child.. 


‘Cusa.—The population of the Island, ana- 
lyzed, is thus:—Creole Whites, 520,000; Span- 


_jards, 35,000; Troops and Marines, 23,000; 


Foreigners, 10,000 ; Floating population, 17,000; 
Free Mulattoes, 118,000; Free Blacks, 87,370; 
Slave Mulattoes, 14,100; Slave Blacks, 425,000. 
Total, 1,247,330. 


Coat 1n Inp1ANa.—A deposit of stone coal 
has been discovered in Perry county, Ind., in 
which the layer of coal is said to be one hundred 
and thirty-eight feet deep. This is the county 
in which Cannelton is located, the site of what 
will be, with proper encouragement, one of the 
greatest manufacturing places in the Western 
country. It has always been said that the coal 
in the hills adjoining that place was easy of ac- 
cess, of excellent quality, and perfectly inex- 
haustible in quantity. Indeed, the whole tier of 
Western counties in that State, contain abun- 
dance of coal to supply manufactories sufficient 
for the wants of the State forages. But while 
the policy exists, which prefers European to In- 
diana manufacture, foreign support to supporting 
our own, then this coal will remain of no prac- 
tical value, an unused mine of wealth which a 
wise Providence has placed there asa fund of 
wealth for our benefit. 


Arms For Cusa.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce says:—‘* We were, one day last 
week, in an exténsive trunk ware-house that has 
been busily engaged during the last week or 
two, in filling an order for about eighty trunks 
for a wealthy merchant of Havana, in which 
pistols are packed, designed for the use of those 
favourable to the Lopez cause. Each trunk is 
calculated for about fifty revolvers, which are 
to be distributed among such as wil] use them 


in the manner desired.” ei 
Postace Sramps.—A correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun suggests that postmasters place 


the usual post-mark over the pre-paid postage 


stamp. This will answer a three-fold purpose— 
first, defacing the postage stamp; secondly, in. 


case the stamp should not have been securely 
affixed, the vacancy in the post-mark will show 
that it had been put there; and thirdly, one 
operation will serve, instead of two, and thus 
save time and labour. 


American Captive In Lomsparvy.—L’ Ecod 
@ Italia has the following correspondence from 
Turin, August 4:—“ Professor Bargnani, from 
Brescia, Lombardy, exiled for many years from 
his native land, was a long time in the United 
States, of which country he became a citizen, 
and had an American passport. Residing for 
‘two years in this city, he applied and obtained 


) from the Austrian Legation in Turin, permis- 


wholly unexpected, established itself in public 


sion to visit Brescia, for a limited time only, in 
order to settle some family affairs. After he 
had accomplished his business, he was prevented 
by the Austrian Police from leaving the city of 
Brescia, and cannot return to Turin, where his 
wife and children reside. The answer given to 
his numerous petitions is, that the Austrian 
Government permitted him to enter the Lom- 
bardy territory, but not to leave it.” 


Mortatity.—During the week ending 
August 30th, the deaths in Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, and Boston, were as follows: 

Deaths. Population. Ratio of Deaths. 


Philadelphia, 208 409 ,000 1 to 1967 
New York, $97 515,000 1 to 1297 
Baltimore, 7 170,000 1 to 2152 
Boston, ; 89 137,000 1 to 1539 


A comparative statement of the deaths in 
these four cities for four weeks of the month of 
August, commencing August 3d, and ending 
August 30th, is as follows: 

Deaths. Population. Ratio of Deaths. 


Philadelphia, 839 409 ,000 1 to 487 
New York, 1804 515,000 1 to 284 
Baltimore, 418 170,000 1 to 406 
Boston, 372 137,000 1 to 368 


This statement of the mortality of four weeks, 
derived from the official reports of the four cities, 
shows plainly which is the most healthy. 


Tue Revenue Curtrer Forwarp.—Much 
speculation was occasioned last week by the 


sudden departure of the Forward. The matter 
is explained by a paragraph in a Washington | 
paper, which says Governor Letcher of Ken- 
tucky, Minister to Mexico, left Washington on | 
Friday, 29th ult. in the steamboat for Norfolk, 
Virginia, where he will embark for Havana in 
the United States revenue cutter Forward. At 
the latter place he will join the United States 
steamer Saranac, which sailed from Norfolk for 
Havana aday or two ago, and will proceed in 
her to Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. 


Lanp Warrants.— We learn from the Wash- 
ington Republic that the whole number of land 
warrants already issued under the act of the 
23th of September, 1850, is 38,545, and that the 
clerks in the Pension Office are now engaged 
upon the cases presented from the 25th to the 
30th of December, 1850. This is slow work; 
ten months elapsed, and the work of only two 
months of that period through with. 


Execution oF Georce PHaraou.—George 
Pharaoh was executed at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, on Friday, 29th ult. for the murder of 

chel Sharpless, committed on the 23th of 
September last. The crime was perpetrated 
by Pharaoh shooting her dead with a gun, while 
she was unlocking the school-house door at 
West Goshen, Chester county, she being a 
teacher there. Pharaoh was suspected of the 
crime, from having been seen in the vicinity 
with his gun, and this suspicion was rendered a. 
certainty by finding that the wadding used on 
the occasion matched a torn copy of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which was found in his 
possession when arrested. His sole motive for 
the commission of the deed, if his own confes- 
sion is to be believed, was to obtain a gold watch 
belonging to the deceased. ‘The mother of 
Pharaoh was sister of Jabez Boyd, who was 
hung at Westchester on the 21st of November, 
1845, for the murder of Wesley Patton, a lad. 
Pharaoh was hung on the same gallows, and 
with the same rope. 


PHILADELPHIA AND LiverRPooLt.—The steam- 
ship City of Manchester sailed from Philadel- 
phia on the 23th ult., for Liverpool, with $238,- 
000 in specie, a large freight in provisions, &c., 
and a large number of passengers. It is her 
first return voyage. The favourite steamship 
City of Glasgow, arrived at Philadelphia on the 
30th ult. from Liverpool. She brought a val- 
uable cargo and 238 passengers—a larger num- 
ber than ever before crossed the ocean in a 
steamship. This line has, with a rapidity 


favour, and may now be considered one of the 
safest and most reliable lines of European 
steamers. 


Banks 1n THE Unitep States.—The Bos- 
ton Bankers’ Magazine gives a table, showing 
the number, capital, and condition of the Banks 
in all the States of the Union. ‘Total numher 
of Banks, 863; circulation, $120,505,400; spe- 
cie, $31,446,000; capital, $230,897,500. New 
York leads all other States, having 152 banks, 
with a circulation of $18,000,000, while New 
York city has 23 banks, and 6,400,000 circu- 
lation. Massachusetts has 102 banks, with a 
circulation of #9,600,000; Boston 30 banks, 
with a circulation of $6,000,000. Ohio stands 
next to Massachusetts, having 57 banks, with 
%10,366,000 circulation. Her specie basis, 
however, is but $2,780,000, while the New 
York city banks have $10,740,000 in specie. 
Boston has but $2,400,000 of specie. Vir- 
ginia has a bank circulation of $7,000,000, 
and $2,300,000 specie. Pennsylvania about 
the same as Virginia. Philadelphia $4,130,000 
circulation, and $4,000,000 of specie. _Balti- 
more has 2,068,000 circulation, $2,127,000 
specie, and its banking capital is set down at 
less than two millions. Louisiana, 5 banks, 
with $4,200,090 circulation, $7,300,000 specie, 
and $13,267,120 capital. 


Tue New Mexican Goto Mines. — The 
gold mines between the copper mines and the 
Gila are now being worked successfully. Some 
fifteen or twenty men are engaged there sinking 
shafts, from whence they procure the gold, 
mixed with sand, and separate it by washing, as 
in California. Surface gold, as in California, is 
found on the Gila, but no attempts have yet been 
made to dig gold on the Gila, in consequence of 
the hostile Indians. It is, however, expected 
that these mines will soon be worked to ad- 
vantage. 


Tue AmericaN Reapinc Macuine.—We 
have much pleasure, says the London Times 
of the 19th of August, in stating that the great 
medal has been awarded by the Council of 
Chairmen of Juries, to Mr. Cyrus Hall McCor- 
mick, for his American reaping machine. 


Deatu oF Dr. Fitcu.—The report of Dr. 
Fitch’s death is confirmed. He expired at the 
Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, at Detroit, 
on Monday last, aged 43. He was a physician 
and a man of property. He was the principal, . 
or leader of the men who are on trial for burn- 
ing the railroad depot at Detroit. The same 
parties are charged, also, with hazarding the 
lives of passengers on various occasions. The 
public opinion and sentiment is strongly against 
the deceased and his confederates, and the testi- 
mony, so far, bears strongly against them. And 
yet, but a short time before his death he is said 
to have asserted his innocence. W. M. Gunn, 
another of the railroad prisoners, died on Sun- 
day.—Albany Evening Journal. 


Scarcity or Provisions THE Souto.— 
A scarcity of provisions in this country is a 
rarity,,but, at the present period, such a want is 
felt in portions of Alabama and Mississippi, in 
consequence of the drought. A public meeting 
has been called for the purpose of devising ways 
and means for obtaining supplies. The Tusca- 
loosa papers also give a like statement of affairs 
in that country, and a county convention is sug- 
gested. The Monitor of the 14th ult. says:— 
“The high price and scarcity of all kinds of pro- 
visions in this place is attracting serious atten- 
tion. Bacon sides are now selling at from 14 to 
16 cents a pound; and unless we receive sup- 
plies from Tennessee soon, the whole stock in 
the hands of our merchants will be exhausted. 
Lard hardly to be got for any price, and so of 
other articles.” Complaints of a nearly total 
failure of the corn crop, we notice, from various 
other counties. 


New York Strate Fair at Rocuester.— 
Arrangements have been made by the railroad 
companies interested, to convey passengers vis- 
iting the agricultural fair at Rochester from 
Albany to the former city and back, for six dol- 
lars and ahalf. The ticket to be issued in pur- 
suance of the arrangement will be good from the 
14th to the 22d inst. It is expected that the 
occasion will be of more than ordinary interest. 
The city authorities of Rochester have passed 
resolutions extending the hospitalities of the 
city to the State Agricultural Society, and to 
the President of the United States, the members 
of the Cabinet, and other distinguished persons 
who have been specially invited to be present. 


Vircinta GoLv.—The Richmond Republi- 
can states that twenty-six bars of Virginia gold, 
valued at $6000, the product of ninety days’ 
labour in the Buckingham gold mine, were re- 
ceived in that city a few days since and at once 
despatched to the Philadelphia Mint. 


Manuractore or Sucar.— The Baton 
Rouge Advocate learns that a citizen of that 
place has discovered a new system for the man- 

_ufacture of sugar, by which he can, with the 
ordinary machinery now in use, make a sugar 
perfectly white. The molasses, which will be 
in less quantity than at present, will also be 
changed into the ordinary natural eyrup. 


Water Spouts.— There was a mapnifi- 
cent display of water spouts in jLake Erie, 
near Sandusky, at nine o’clock on the morning 
of the 20th ult. The Register of that place 
says:— “One of them formed in the Lake 
near the mouth of the bay, and passing into the 
hay, (plenty of water in the channel,) moved up 
in front of the town in the most! majestic style. 
Several othersappeared in the lake, between this 

lace and Huron, and were observed with great. 
interest by hundreds of our citizens, whose ap- 
pearance on the house-tops, formed of itself, an 


interesting feature of the scene. The appear- 


ance of the clouds near the horizon of the South 
and West, during the existence of the water 
spouts, was pronounced the most gorgeous! 
magnificent ever seen by the beholders. Suc 
a combination of beauty and sublimity is very 
seldom witnessed.” 


FORRIGN NEWS, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The American steamer Atlantic arrived at 
New York from Liverpool in eleven days and 
fifteen hours, brings London papers to the 20th 
ult. The Atlantic has made the most remark- 
able trip om, record. She left New York for 
Liverpool on the 6th of August, arrived out on 
the 17th, discharged cargo and landed mails 
and passengers, left again at 3 P. M. on the 
20th, and arrived at her dock, Canal street, at 
half-past 5 A. M. September Ist, having been 
— from New York but 25 days and 17 

ours. 

The America, from Boston, arrived at Liver- 
pool at 11 A. M. on the 17th, eight hours after 
the Atlantic. It will be remembered they left 


Boston and New York respectively the same 


ay. | 
The Atlantic brings 108 passengers, among 
whom were the Rev. Dr. Murray of Elizabeth- 


‘town, and the Rev. Mr. Bidwell of the New York 


Evangelist. Divine service was held on Sun- 


day the 23d ult. in the main saloon, at which 


the Rev. Dr. Murray officiated, discoursing from 
Acts xvi. 31. On the last Sabbath the service 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Massey of the 
Episcopal Church. Prayer meetings were also 
held on several evenings in one of the lower 
cabins, for those who chose to attend. _ 

The Liverpool cotton market was firmer, and in 
some instances an advance of 4d. had been ob- 
tained—the trade taking freely. 

The Liverpool flour market had declined from 
6d. to 1s. per barrel in the two weeks previous. 
Wheat*was also lower. Corn remained the 
same as at the sailing of the Asia. 

The Great Exhibition is to close on the 11th 
of October. 

Thé Cuba expedition engrosses a large share 
of public attention in England. 

M. Kossuth is expected to arrive at South- 


-ampton early in October. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The weather contin- 
ued highly favourable, and farmers were making 
rapid progress with their harvests. The build- 
ing which has been used by the House of Com- 
mons since the fire of 1835, is now being torn 
down. The Commons will permanently occup 


the new House at its next sitting. The Exhi- 


bition continued attractive. The admission fee 
on Saturday had been reduced from five shillings 
to two shillings and six-pence, with good suc- 
cess. The Queen and Prince Albert had re- 
sumed their visits, after a protracted absence. 
The number of visitors on “shilling days” 
ranges from 50,000 to 60,000, and the receipts 
from £2400 to £2850 daily. In the United 
States department of the Exhibition, twenty- 
four large packages have just been received. 
The new arrivals consist chiefly of agricultural 
implements and carriages. Several of the latter 
are handsomely shaped, and remarkable for the 
lightness of their construction. It has been de- 
cided by the Commissioners that the building 
shall close on Saturday, October 11. A meet- 
ing of the Commissioners will be held at the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday, October 15th, 
to receive the reports of the several juries, &c. 
On this occasion the attendance of the exhi- 
bitors, the jurors, the foreign and local commis- 
sioners, and the members of the local commit- 
tees, is required. Immediately after the close 
of their proceedings, leave will be given to 
exhibitors to remove their goods. The reports 
of the juries, and the names of the persons re- 
ceiving prizes, will afterwards be published in 
the Landon Gazette. Medals will also be given 
to the juries—the foreign and local commission- 
ers—the chairman, treasurer, and secretary of 
the local committees, and other persons who 
have rendered services, accompanied by a cer- 
tificate and a copy of the reports of the juries. 
All the memorials will be presented simul- 
taneously, but no date is yet fixed. A terrific 
explosion of sulphur occurred at Hanley Pot- 
teries on the 18th, in which seven men and 
boys who first descended the shaft, were killed, 
probably from their careless use of lights. 


IRELAND.—There was a great excitement at 
Dublin on the 19th ult., in regard to a meeting 
of the Catholics, which was to have been held 
on that day. The requisition was signed by 
33 Archbishops and Bishops, 21 Peers and sons 
of Peers, 29 members of Parliament, 10 Baro- 
nets, 12{) Magistrates, and several thousands 
of others, the Bishops, &c., affixing their terri- 
torial titles. The President was to have been 
Paul Cullen, who signed himself in his accept- 
ance, “Archbishop, Primate of all Ireland.” 
The Rev. Tresham Gregg also issued an ad- 
dress to the Protestants, *“* The members of the 
Holy Catholic Church”—calling on them to at- 
tend the Papal meeting. He contends, that as 
true “‘Catholics” they are not only entitled, but 
bound to attend, and he will be there to guide 
their proceedings. That a riot of a formidable 
character may ensue, the reverend gentleman 
appears prepared for. He says:—* For me, I 
am prepared. [can leave my widow, and let 
my fatherless children trust in God; but I can- 
not, [ must not, I dare not, I will not, so help 
me God, allow Romanists to make me a party 
to their false principles, and their daring as- 
sumptions.” ‘The Dublin Evening Herald of 
Monday night, 18th ult., says that two most vio- 
lent attacks were made upon the Rev. T. D. 
Gregg—the first at the Station-house in Bride- 
well Lane, (where the reverend gentleman had 
yone in company with a policeman on the sub- 
ject of the case of a prisoner,) he was pelted 

y an infuriated mob; and subsequently, in one 
of the narrow gorges near the Police Office, in 
Chapel-street. The city is highly excited on 
the subject. The potato rot had appeared in 
all parts of the island, but the other crops pro- 
mise an abundant yield. 


FRANCE.—France, since the adjournment 
of the Assembly, the friends of Constitutional Re- 
vision have renewed the agitation of that subject. 
The question of the Presidency excites the deep- 
est interest among all parties. The chances of 
Louis Napoleon’s re-election are diminished by 
the anticipated candidature by the Prince de 
Joinville, and by the union of the Democrats in 
favour of M. Carnot against both these aspirants. 
The Committee of Permanence of the Assem- 
bly was to meet in Paris once a fortnight during 
the recess. The President was about to make 
the tour ofthe south-west and centre of France. 
At the funeral of the late General Sebastiani, 
at the Hotd des [nvalids, some of the flags above 
the altar tok fire from the lighted candles, and 
the flames spreading, destroyed some of the 
proudest tmphies of France. At the time the 
accident-ocurred the church was crowded with 
all the gre:t personages who had assembled to 
do honour 0 the memory of the deceased mar- 
shal. Amng them were the President of the 
Republic, he few existing marshals of France, 
all the pricipal generals, the corps diploma- 
tique, the amily and relations of Marshal Se- 
bastiani, aid a great number of the principal in- 
habitants f Paris. Fully one-half of those who 
were presint were ladies, and the alarm and 
confusion imong them may be more easily con- 
ceived thn it can be described. Paris is still 
crowded vith strangers, and business of all kinds 
is active,though commercial affairs in the in- 
terior wil not resame their natural course till 
after thecrisis of 1852. The wheat crops are 
remarkally fine. The vintage accounts are 
favourabe. 


ITALY. — The accounts from Italy men- 
tion tht a discovery had taken place at 
Venice and Verona of a formidable conspi- 
racy te massacre all the Austrian officers, 
Severa] of the parties implicated had been 
arreste. Advices from Naples announce that 
Gaetan Reale, printer, has been sentenced 
to sevya years banishment, and to be deprived 
of hislicense as printer for a year, for having 
vrinteca book entitled “The Martyrs of Co- 
zenza, A letter written at Naples on the 4th 
ult. sys that Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet had 
creatd much excitement there, and had been 
the swbject of discussion at a meeting of the 
Cabirt. The political prosecutions, however, 
were iot discontinued or abated. The French 
troopsat Rome had extended their military oc- 
cupaton, and planted themselves so as to com- 
mandall the fortifications. The Austrian troops 
who had entered Romagna were fortifying the 
entir line from Ancona to Foligno. Shyness 
seens to have grown up between the Pope and 
the ’rench troops, * his holiness” greatly desir- 
ing Austrian instead of French occupancy of 
Rore, which is decidedly probable. A parish 


prigt had been sentenced by the Austrian court | 


matial to six years imprisonment in a fortress, 
for having fire-arms in his possession; a Ger- 
maj to two years hard Jabour, and a butcher to 
six months confinement in doors for like of- 


feres. At Rome, another attempt upon an {| 


offial had been made, but it had failed. — 


-BPAIN.—Advices from Havana to the 17th 
ofJuly have been received at Madrid, but no 
nention is made of any disturbance on the Is- 
jd. The Madrid papers state that the retire- 
rent of Mr. Bertran de Lis from the cabinet 
yas again rumoured ; it is thought he will be 

eceeded by Count de Quinto, Beyond the 
ircle of the usual court intrigues at Madrid, 
jothing deserves especial notice. ( 
‘sews had not yet excited much attention, as it 


The Cuban } 


was thought that the United States would put 
the movement down. 


PORTUGAL. — The Ministerial Journals 
say that the partizans of Mazzini were making 
active efforts to overthrow the throne. 


GERMANY.—The Intelligence from the Ger- 
man States is confined almost entirely to the very 
cordial and enthusiastic reception of the King 
at Konigsberg, which place he visited on the 
2d of August, several hundreds of the inhabi- 
ane horseback going out to meet and es- 
cort him. 


AUSTRIA. — Arrests for political offences 
were still frequent at Vienna. It is understood 
that the Austrian Cabinet has addressed the 
Government of France on the subject of the 
protest against her incorporation in the pro- 
posed Germanic Confederation, declaring that 
she (Austria) persists in her purpose, and will 
accomplish it at all hazards. 


_ PRUSSIA.—By a law by the Prus- 
sian Ministry the 16th of last month, (July,) all 
teachers of schools are excluded from the 
Common Council. Clergymen may be admit- 
ted with the sanction of their superiors. 


TURKEY.—The Ist of September has been 
definitely fixed upon as the day for the libera- 
tion of Kossuth and his compatriots. It is said, 
with no truth, we imagine, that Austria will 
declare war against the sublime Porte if this 
purpose is carried out. The Independence and 
the Mississippi were daily expected at Constan- 
tinople to convey the refugees to the United 
States. | 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—Advices from 
the Cape are to July 2d or 3d. The Cape 
Town Mail of July 1 takes a gloomy view of 
the then existing condition of affairs. Sir 
Harry Smith was on the frontiers, but could do 
little more than keep the enemy in check; 
what with the dissatisfaction of the native forces, 
and the non-arrival of a sufficient force from 
home, the General was compelled to act on the 
defensive only. The general impression was, 
that without aid from home, the conclusion of 
the war was very indefinite. The same journal 
declares that the rebellion of the frontier Hot- 
tentots had assumed a new development during 
the past month. The insurrection had spread 
more widely, and the general nature of the ob- 
jects which the rebels had in view was becoming 
better known. 


CHINA.—The overland mail reached Lon- 
don on the 18th ult. The insurrection in China 
appears to be gaining Geers though little is 
known regarding its real objects or probabilities. 
Intelligence to June 22 indicates that the trou- 
bles caused by the outlaws in the Southern 
Provinces were on the increase, and threatened 
the downfall of the present dynasty. A late 
report from Canton states that one of the lead- 
ers in Kwang-Si has not only taken to himself 
the title of Sovereign, but has gone sv far as to 
name this the first year of Tien Teh, (the Vir- 
tue of Heaven,) as the style of his reign—coin- 
ing copper Cash bearing these characters, and 
issuing invitations to the able of the land to 
come forward and take office. Another sangui- 
nary outrage on the crew of a British merchant 
vessel has been perpetrated in the Chinese 
seas, and by the same islanders on whose former 
barbarities Sir Henry Pottinger, in 1842, found- 
ed a claim for satisfaction on the Pekin govern- 
ment. In the present instance, twenty men 
have been murdered in cold blood, with every 
circumstance of atrocity; three were captured 
and forced to work as slaves for upwards of 
seven months, while the fate of the remainder, 
including the captain, is still unknown. 


INDIA.—F rom India news has been received 
that the Government of Calcutta had deter- 
mined on immediate interference in the affairs 
ofthe Nizam. It appears that the Arabs have 
been committing murders by wholesale, and 
gang robberies were increasing. A terrible 
accident occurred on the 14th of June at Go- 
bindpore. Seventy prisoners, en route to Ha- 
zarebang, had been halted there and chained 
together in a hut for the night; the hut acci- 
dentally took fire, and five only are stated to 
have escaped with life. 


— 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The British steamer America, arrived at Bos- 
ton, brings London papers to the 23d of August, 
being three days later than the advices by the 
Atlantic at New York. — | 


Liverpool Cotton Market, August 23.—The 
Cotton Market was firmer, and the demand more 
active and extensive. The sales have been 
very large, and prices generally are advancing. 
Holders were backward, and obtained an ad- 
vance on Friday’s quotations of fully 3d. on 
the common to middling, and casually of $d. 
on the latter quality of American. Fair Or- 
leans, 53d.; Mobile, fine, 53d. Sales of the 
week, sixty-seven thousand nine hundred and 
eighty bales. 

Liverpool Grain Market, August 23.—The 
market was more depressed than ever, and 
business limited. A decline was submitted to 
of 6d. per barrel on flour, and 2d. per seventy 
pounds on wheat. We quote Western Canal 
17s. to 20s; Southern 19s. to 19s. 6d.; Canada 
19s. to 20s. The demand for Indian Corn has 
somewhat improved, and American yellow 
brought 6d. more, the rates quoted being 25s. 
6d. to 26s. 6d. The harvest was progressing 
favourably. 

At the Ryde Regatta, on the 23d ult., Mr. 
Stevens’ Yacht America for the first time 
tested her sailing qualities in a race, and, in a 
fair contest, with eighteen of the fleetest of the 
yachts belonging to the several English Yacht 
Clubs, she outsailed them all, and won very 
easily. It is said, however, she will not be de- 
clared the winner of the cup, in consequence 
of a neglect to comply with the sailing regula- 
tions, she having gone inside the Nab, instead 
of outside. The second boat, therefore, the Vo- 
lante, will, no doubt, be adjudged entitled to 
the prize. | | 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The news from Eng- 
land is of little political importance. The 
Queen was to pass through London on her way 
to Scotland on the 27th ult., and much excite- 


ment had been caused by the refusal of the Ves-, 


try of St. Pancras Parish to put a road in a fit 
state for her Majesty to passover. The Parish 
very coolly informed the Queen that the road 
would be closed on the day named, and conse- 
quently that her Majesty could not pass over it. 
The Queen is to visit Liverpool and Manches- 
ter orsher return. The meeting of the Roman 
Catholics of the United Kingdom was held at 
the Rotunda, in Dublin, on Tuesday, and led, 
as was anticipated, to scenes of violence. 


FRANCE.—The opinion gains ground in 
Paris that the Prince de Joinville will be started 
as a candidate for the Presidency. ‘There was 
a report in Paris that the Ministry proposed 
taking the elections throughout the country 
next year in successive periods, so as to bring a 
large military force to bear on one division of 
the country, while the election there is going 
on, and, when it is over, proceeding to another 
point. The long announced journey of the 
President to Bordeaux and the Southwestern 
Departments has been postponed. In many 
Departments there is a disposition to disturbance, 
and the military have been called out in several 
places, 


-SPAIN.—Advices from Madrid state that 
serious rumours are circulated respecting the 
situation of the Ministry. It is positively as- 
serted that a crisis is impending, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding among Ministers. 

AUSTRIA.—Advices from Vienna mention 
a rise in the price of gold, partly in consequence 
of a demand for its transmission to Wallachia 
to pay for cattle and produce. 

INDIA.—The last India mail brings intelli- 
gence that the British East India Company has 


occupied a portion of Hindostan, called the Ni- 


zam’s Territory, as security for a claim of about 
$5,000,000, long due, and with regard to which 
more than usual! forbearance has hitherto been 
shown. The mismanagement and disorder con- 
sequent upon the incapable and vicious rule of 
the Nizam, leave no chance of payment, and 
there can be little doubt that eventually the 
usual process of absorption will take place with 
regard to the whole of this State. It occupies 
about a third part of peninsular India, and is 
situated exactly in its centre, with Bombay on 
the west, Bengal on the east, and Madras on 
the south. 


FROM MEXICO. 


A telegraphic despatch from New Orleans 
announces that a serious disturbance took place 
at Vera Cruz on the 2Ist ult., when the citizens 
rose to oppose the collection of taxes by the 
Government. The military were called out, 
aud six persons killed and several wounded be- 
fore the outbreak was quieted. 

A despatch subsequently received says that 
the local authorities were worsted in the en- 
counter, and that in consequence a blockade by 
the English was expected. | 

A resolution had been adopted in the Mexican 


Congress recommending an alliance for offence | 
the Spanish American | 


and defence between al 
republics, 
_ The two vessels which recently sailed from 
New Orleans, under protest, for Tehuantepec, 
have been seized by the Mexican authorities at 
Advices from‘ Nothern Mexico, received at 
Brownsville, Texas, on the 27th ult., were to 
the effect that there was great distress in that 
section consequent upon a failure of the crops. 
The Indians were also very troublesome. 


Justin 


On the 19th ult., by the Rev. N. A. Penland of 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, Rev. W. H. MitcHett to 
— MARTHA ANDREWS, both of Florence, Ala- 

ma. 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, 
Mr. Witutam Tuompson to Miss Sanan Waker, 
all of Philadelphia. 

At Pittsburgh, on Tuesday the 2d inst., by the 
Rev. Dr. Herron, Joun McARtTnovr, jr., Esq., to 
Miss Martitpa M., daughter of the late Gen. A. M, 
Provost, both of Philadelphia. ; 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Rahway, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., 
the Rev. JONATHAN S. ELY, aged 49 years. 
Funeral this day, Saturday the 6th inst., at one 
o’clock, P. M. 


Died, at Newark, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., 
FREDERICK F., only child of ANSON D. F. RAN- 
DOLPH, aged 23 months. 


Died, suddenly, of apoplexy, at Springfield, 
Hampshire county, Virginia, on Sabbath evening, 
17th ult., Mrs. BARBARA GRACE, wife of Jacob 
Grace, Esq., of that place, in the 38th year of her 
age, leaving a family of ten children, the youngest 
but six months old. She attended public worship 
with her husband and children in the morning at 
the Presbyterian church, and in the evening of the 
same Sabbath was called to worship, as we hope 
and trust, before the throne of God and the Lamb. 
She was onc of those virtuous women whose price 
is above rubies. 


i 

Died, in Wappinger’s Falls, New York, on the 
28th ult., in the 14th year of his age, WILLIAM 
M. FRAME, the eldest son of the Rev. Reuben 
Frame. Although the deceased had not been ad- 
mitted to the communion of the Church, yet he left 
behind him encouraging evidence that the blessings 
of the covenant of grace, the promise of which is 
to believers and their children after them, had been 
graciously imparted to him. It is known that for 
months before he died, he was in the habit of daily 
“wap te in his room; and shortly before his death, 

e committed his soul into the hands of the blessed 
Redeemer, saying, ‘*Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
Such cases are both calls and encouragements to 
parents to be faithful to their children while they 
live.—Communicated. 


NOTICKS. 


PENN SQUARE CHURCH.—The Seventh 
Presbyterian church, Broad above Chestnut street, 
South Penn Square, Philadelphia, will be re-opened 
for divine service to-morrow, (Sabbath) 7th inst, 
when the pastor elect, the Rev. William H. Ruff- 
ner, will enter upon his duties as pastor of the 
church. Service in the morning at half-past ten 
o’clock, and in the ‘afternoon at fuur o'clock. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The usual Monthly evening scrvice will be held 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 7th inst., at eight 
o'clock, in the Second Presbyterian Church, (Rev. 
C. W. Shields, pastor,) Seventh near Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The Fourth Presbyterian Church, corner of Twelfth 
and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, will be open for 
service to-morrow (Sabbath,) 7th inst., at half-past 
ten o'clock, A. M.,and at eight o’clock, P.M. ‘The 
pastor (Rev. Lewis Cheeseman) will preach morn- 
ing and evening, Service may be expected in this 
church, morning and evening, on the Sabbath, at 
the above hours, until further notice. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Mr. Sanders will preach in the Sixth Preshy- 
terian church, Spruce above Fifth street, Philadel- 
phia, to-morrow (Sabbath) the 7th inst., morning 
and afternoon. 


— 


FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—The Rev. Clarke Loudor, pastor elect of the 
Fifteenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, will 
preach at the North-west corner of Schuylkill 
Eighth and Market streets, to-inorrow, (Sabbath,) 


7th inst., in the morning at ten o'clock, and in the - 


afternoon at half-past three o’clock. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street below 
Spruce, Philadelphia, will be open for divine ser- 
vice to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 7th inst., at half- 
past seven o'clock. 


DUANE STREET CHURCH.—The congre- 
gation of the late Duane street church, New York, 
will resume their worship in the chapel of the 
University to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 7th inst. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alexander is exfected to 
preach morning and afternoon, to commence at 
half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P. M. 
He will continue to supply the pulpit during the 
absence of the pastor elect. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS.—By order of the General 
Assembly, the first meeting of the Synod of Texas 
is to be held in the city of Austin, T’exas, on the 
last Thursday of next, at eleven o'clock, 
A.M. The opening sé€rmon to be preached by the 
Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. | 

SYNOD OF PITTSBURGH. —The Synod of 
Pittsburgh will meet, agreeably to adjournment, in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on the first Wednesday 
(1st day) of October next, at two o’clock, P. M. 

Witiiam Jerrery, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF REDSTONE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Redstone stands adjourned to meet at 
Fairmount, Virginia, on the third Tuesday (16th 
day) of September next, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Witson, Slated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF ERIE.—The Presbytery of 
Erie will meet in Mercer on the second Tuesday 
(9th) of September next, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Joun V. Rexynoxps, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The 
Presbytery of Winchester. will meet in Winchester, 
Rappahannock county, Virginia, on Thursday the 
1lth day of September, at twelve o’clock, M. 

J. M. Henny, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler will meet in MacDonough Col- 
lege, at Macomb, on Wednesday the 24th of Septem- 
ber next, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

Tuomas S. Vartt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The 
Presbytery of Long Island stands adjourned to meet 
at West Hampton, Long Island, on the second Tues- 
day (9th) of September next, at three o’clock, P.M. 
Sessional Records to be reviewed. 

J. McDoveatt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.— The 
Presbytery of T'uskaloosa will hold their next stated 
meeting in Concord church, near Havana, Greene 
county, on Thursday (25th) before the last Sabbath 
in September, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

C. A. Stituman, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF MONTGOMERY.—The 
Presbytery of Montgomery will meet in Green Spring 
church, Washington county, on the second Friday 
(12th) of September, at twelve o’clock, M. 

H. H. Patne, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF EASTERN SHORE.— 
The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore will com- 
mence its autumn meeting in Buckingham church, 
Worcester county, Maryland, on Tuesday the 7th 
day of October, at three o’clock, P. M. 

J. L. Vattanpieuam, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER.—The 
Presbytery of North River stands adjourned to meet 
at Wappinger’s Creek, New Hamburg, New York, 


on Tuesday the 7th of October, at three o’clock, P. M., 


and is to be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
the Rev. N. J. Prime, D.D. At seven o’clock in 
the evening the Rev. Robert Van Amburgh is to be 
installed pastor of the congregation of Hughson- 
ville. ‘The Presbytery will expect Sessional Re- 
cords to be presented for examination. 

Joun Jounstos, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY. OF LUZERNE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Luzerne will meet at Wyoming, Penn- 
sylvauia, on the third Tuesday in September, 16th 
inst., at seven o'clock, P. M. 

R. Wansten, Stated Clerk. 

OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 

) stitution—located in Hartsville, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania—will enter upon its second year on 


the first Wednesday of November next, under the | 


sole charge of the Rev. J. BELVILLE as Principal. 
Circulars may be obtained in the Bookstore of 
Daniels & Smith, 36 North Sixth street; or of W: 
H. Mitchell, at the Education Rooms, 265 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; or by addressing the Principal 
at Hartsville. sept 6—6t 
RACT SOCIETY’S BOOKS.—The Philadelphia 
Tract Society have just received the following 


works published by the American Tract 


The New Testament, with Maps and Notes, 
watds; 60 centg. Songs of Zion, hymns 
with music on the opposite page, 25 cents, Gur~ 
ney’s Lové to God; 26 cents. BD’ Aubigné’s History 
of the Refarmation, 4 vols., $2.50. Klijah the Tish- 
bite, 40.cents, Flavel’s Fountain of Life, 55 cents. 
And all the publications of the American Tract So- 
ciety:at their prices. To be had at their Deposi- 
tory, Sixth street below Market, Philadelphia. 
sept 6—3t 


~ 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 
~——Just published, the Twelfth edition of A 

Commentary. on the Epistle to the Romans, by 
Charles Hodge, D.D., abridged by the author for 
the use of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. 

A'so a new edition of Questions on the Epistle to 
pe Romans, designed to accompany the Commen- 
ary. 
.. The publisher, in issuing a new edition of Dr. 
Hodge's Commentary, would invite the attention 
of Teachers of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes 
to this valuable text book. This abridgment, 
made by the author himself, embraces all! the mat- 
ter in the larger work, suitable for Sunday School 
Classes, and the Question Book renders its adapta- 
tion to this purpose more perfect. 

Published and for sale b 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

0. 144 Chestnut ot., 1st Book-store above Sixth at., 

Philadelphia. 


NEARLY RBADY. 

_McEwen on the Types, Allegories, and Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament; new edition. 

Looking to the Cross, or the Right Use of Marks 
and Evidences, by William Cudworth; with Pre- 
face and Notes, by Rev. H. Bonar. 

_ The Greek Bey and the Sunday School; new edi- 
ti 


Holiness. 
OW READY—THE NEW SINGING-BOOK 

_ FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. — The Sub- 
scribers have just published a new collection of 
Sacred Music, entitled—The Psalmista, or Choir 
Melodies ; being an extensive collection of new and 
available Church Music; together with some of the 
choicest selections from the former publications of 
the authors, for Choir and Congregational use. By 
Thomas Hastings and William B. radbury. 

_ The Psalmista is published in the usual style and 
size of Sacred Music Books, containing 352 pages, 
and printed upon fine white paper, and in go 
type; and the price ia fixed so low as to place it 
within the reach of every one. 

The Psaimista is recommended to Teachers, Lead- 
ers of Choirs, and the friends of Sacred Music, as 
a book in all respects adapted to their wants. 

_The Psalmista contains a fine collection of Select 
Pieces, Anthems, and Motetts, together with a fine 
variety of appropriate Chaunts, both original and 
selected. The music is, in general, easier of exe- 
cution than that contained in the ** Mendelssohn 
Collection,’? by the same authors, and it is be- 
lieved that The Psalmista will be even more popu- 
lar than that highly popular book. 

Teachers and Choristers, by sending their ad- 
dress to the Publishers, and designating the Choirs 
and Schoola over which they preside, will be pre- 
sented with a copy for examination. Published by 

: ARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 
199 Broadway, New York. 

M. H. Newman & Co. continue to publish the 

Mendelsshon Collection,” the New York Cho- 


sept 6—3t 


of Bradbury’s Juvenile Singing Books. 

_ The ‘* Psalmista,”’ or any other of our publica- 
tions, can be had from Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., 
or William S. Martien, Philadelphia, and from any 
bookseller in the country. sept 6—6t 


 ier-Pnge IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR—By 
Rev. William Wisner, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo.— 
Contexts—The Infidel without a Resting-Place— 
The Sick Doctor and the 10th of Romans—The 
Young Englishman—A Universalist Awakened by 
a King-Fisher—Going Down into the Water—The 
Woman who had no Feeling—Fatal Advice—An 
Improper Use of Self-Examination—The Awakened 
Girl and the Pheasant—The Infidel Bible Class— 
The Dreaded Visit—The Working Card—A re- 
markable Answer to Prayer—The Young Girl’s 
Answer to her Prayer—The Little Boy’s Remedy 
when he goes in the Dark—The Persecuted Wife— 
The Boy who dare not go Home before he Re- 
pented—It is but a Moment’s Work—The Woman 
who could not give up her Husband—A Revival 
resulting from an Oversight in the Church—The 
Woman who could not Submit to Christ—The Man 
who Ridiculed Prayer—Sin’s Victim—Abused by an 
Universalist—Dying Grace—A, Dying Bed, &c. 

‘*It is a simple record of a great variety of inci- 
dents which occurred during his long, active, and 
spiritual ministry, revealing the operation of divine 
truth upon the heart, the experiences of converted 
sinners, the triumphs of faith in death and trial, and 
the terrible consequences of impenitence. They 
are narrated just as Dr. Wisner preaches—in the 
simplest, clearest, concisest phrase possible—pre- 
senting the naked fact in its full proportion, to leave 
its sharp impression on the mind. It is not a book 
of controversy or extended stories; it tells its truth 
unaffectedly and forcibly, and in so doing utters 
volumes of theology. A more suggestive work we 
have seldom seen. Its solemn facts seize upon the 
conscience and heart with a power that surpasses 
all the force of rhetoric.»*—N. Y. Evangelist. 

_ £* Dr. Wisner writes with much feeling, and these 
incidents of his ministerial life will be found deeply 
Y. Commercial. 

‘*An excellent book for the pastor’s study, for 
the theological student, for members of the church, 

or the family; and for all who feel an interest’ in 
personal religion, and especially for those to whom 
the subject is repulsive.”»—Christian Observer. 

‘* Those who know Dr. Wisner do not need to be 
told that these sketches are to the point, and full of 
matter. The writer is a shrewd, sensible, practi- 
cal, and eminently experienced divine—in early life 
a lawyer, and all his life a thinking, earnest man. 
Skilled in the knowledge of human nature, and able 
to detect its workings, he has here gathered the 
fruits of his own observation into a volume, which, 
under the blessing of God, may even be more widely 
useful than the useful ministry of the author.°— 


N. Y. Observer. 
Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
sept 6—3t 145 Nassau street, New York. 
AVIDS ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM.—Daniels & 
Smith, No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadelphia, 
will publish, as soon as the new and revised edi- 
tion 1s completed in England, the first American 
edition of the above-named valuable work. 
sept 6—3t 


LIVING AGE, No. 382.—Price 12} 
cents. — Contents. — 1. Chamois Hunting— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


2. Para on the Amazon—New 
York Evening Post. 3. Pitcairn’s Island and the 
Islanders—Atheneum. 4. My Novel, or Varieties 
in English Life, Part XII.—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 5. Net Results of 1848 in Germany and Italy 
—North British Review. 6. Destruction of Small 
Birds—Hartford Courant. 7. Mr. Gladstone’s Pam- 
phlet on Naples—Spectator. Poetry — Sabbath 
Evening; The Two Prayers. Short Articles — 
Names of Flowers; Instantaneous Photogenic 
Images; Peace Congress; Penny Postage; Death 
of Dr. Lingard. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year by 
ITTELL & Co., Boston, 
And sold by GETZ & BUCK, 
No. 4 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. 
sept 6—It 


EMOIR OF THE REV. W. H. HEWITSON, 

late Minister of the Free Church of Scotland 

at Dirlton. By the Rev. John Baillie. 12mo, 85 
cents. 

‘¢ The singular elevation of his Christian walk, 
so far surpassing what is ordinarily seen in this age 
of dwarfed spirituality, is fitted to stimylate the 
people of God to Joftier attainments in holiness, and 
fitted also to arrest and win to Christ those who 
‘ have a name that they live but are dead.’ 

It is nq mere sentimentalist whose character this 
volume portrays. 
dedicated to the service of Christ, and laid ‘a liv- 
ing sacrifice at his feet, is the life sketched in these 
pages. The reader will discover with how fasci- 
nating a charm that element invests the man of 

Living or Dead. A series of Home Truths. By 
the Rev. J. G. Ryle. 16mo, 75 cents. 

*< This is one of those books which has a heart and 
soul within it. The.thoughts seem to breathe, and 
an elevated atmosphere of purity and tenderness 
give it the fragrance of a better world. It has evi- 
dently sprung spontaneously from a zealous heart, 
and whoever wishes to enliven the better feelings 
of his nature, and give strength to his own sacred 
resolutions, will here find something suited to his 
Daily Advertiser. 

A Lamb from the Flock. By the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
D.D. 18mo, 25 cents. 

The Royal Preacher. 
edition, 85 cents. 

Sigourney’s ‘‘ Letters to my Pupils,’? with por- 
trait, second edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Winslow’s Midnight Harmonies, or Thoughts for 
the Season of Solitude and Sorrow. 16mo, 60 cents. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
sept 6—3t 285 Broadway, New York. 


HE EPOCH OF CREATION.—The Scripture 
Doctrine contrasted with the Geological by ook 

By Eleazer Lord, with an Introduction by Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Dickinson, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. The 
work is wholly occupied with the question, whether 


By Dr. Hamilton. Second 


man, or atan earlier period. The first three chap- 
ters are devoted to the Scripture testimony bearing 
on this subject. The remaining chapters show that 
the Geologic theory of the earth’s antiquity is un- 
tenable ; that the facts of Theology do not sustain it ; 
that there are various and insurmountable physical 
difficulties involved in it, &c. The chapters on the 
Physical difficulties of the Geologic theory—on 
Hugh Miller’s theory concerning the proporticn of 
brain to the spinal cordin the animals of successive 
creations, and on the version of the Fourth Com- 
mandment—on Dr. Hitchcock’s Religion of Geolo- 
gy—on Miracles in Geology—extraordinary facts— 
the Deluge assumptions and inferences of Geolo- 
gists, &c. on the theory of the primordial elements, 
and on the question whether the Noahic Deluge was’ 
the means of the great physical changes in the cone 
dition of the earth, present much that is new, with 
a great variety of references and illustrations which 
cannot fail to interest. . 

Uncle Frank’s Home Stories. A beautiful series 
of Juveniles, entirely new.: By F. C, Woodworth. 
With eight tinted engravings in each volume: 1. A 


Budget of Willow Lane Stories. 2. A Peep at our. 


Neighboyrs. 3. The Miller ofour illuge and some 
of his Toll#. 
for sale b 


Just published and. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, _ 
sep 6—2t:. Nassau street, New York. 
CHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED WITH- 
iN THE YEAR.—Life in the West, or the 
Moreton Family, 34 cents. Carl, the Young Emi-° 
grant, 50 cts. Hive aud its Wonders, 20 cents. 
Little Kitty Brown, 18 cents. Parting Gift to a 
Christian Friend, 18.cents. Child’s Companion, 
1850, 27 cents. Druids, or Pictures of Britain, 20 
cents. Fourth Day in Mary Carrow’s' School, 18 
cents. Fretfyl Girl, 16 cents. . Fuchsia, a Memoir, 
14 cents. Gift for my Sunday farsi 18 cents. 
Heroine of a Week,‘21 cents. ‘Holiday Hours Im- 
roved, 30 cents. John L. Bickersteth, 14 aaa. 
ynh’s Creek, 14 cents. Moral Herdiem, 45 cents. 
New Scholer, 18 cents. Old Jambe, the IriehPed-;: 


Howell, 12 cents. “Sowers atid’ Reapers, 14 cen 
Swiea Pastor, 21 cents. Towers of Zion, or the! 


Evidences of Christiagity illustrated, 25.cents.._. 
Published and for dale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOE UNION, 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No, 147 


Nassau street, New York. © 


sep 6—3t 
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or raz Rev, W. H: Hzwrgpor, late min- 
+ {ater of the Free Church of Scotland at Dirleton. 


Since the publication of the memoir of 
McCheyne, we: have met with no biogra- 
phy so resembling it in its Ygreat features 
gs the one before us. It at once rivets the 
attention, attracts the sympathy of the 
reader, and elicits admiration for that 
. grace of God which was so illustriously 
displayed in its subject. The talents and 
acquirements of the youthful Hewitson 
were of the first order, and their conse- 
ration to the service of the Redeemer 
Was most entire. In the journal of the 
deceased we are at every step satisfied 
with the depth of his piety, and at the dis- 
criminating knowledge displayed of the in- 
terior and often mysterious workings of the 
human heart. The biography thus be- 
comes as profoundly instructive as it is en- 
gaging, and whether we contemplate the 
subject of it in his closet exercises, in his 
self-denying labours as a missionary among 
the Portuguese on the island of Madeira, 
or in his duties as a pastor, we are alike 
edified ; and it is our own fault, if we are not 
stimulated to seek the same high measures 
of grace, and engage with the same obli- 
vion of self in the service of the best of 
Masters. This memoir we place upon our 
shelf of choice biography. : 
Crosst H : i i 
cod Prectial Beligion. ‘By Ray Palmer, pete 
of the First Congregational Church, Albany. 
Albany, 1851, E. H. Pease § Co. 12mo, pp. 311. 
Sold by William 8. Martien, Philadelphia. —_ 
This is not a common, every-day pro- 
duction. It displays a stretch of thought 


and a vigour of presentation which will be 


likely to distinguish it among the best 
practical works. The aim of the author 
is to lead his reader to the attainment of a 
piety superior in kind and character to that 
with which most professors of religion 
seem to content themselves, and for this 
purpose he is careful in distinguishing its 
main features. For the most part, we 
coincide in his general views, and feel im- 
pelled only to note one exception on a point 
in which the writer shows less than his 
_wonted sagacity. We refer to an inference 
from his argument for the Church’s unity, 
that the Church should see the necessity 
of simplifying and abbreviating its sym- 
bols of faith, and be content to pass with- 
out notice the unessential errors of man. 
There is great danger in inculcating such 
a principle, which could easily be shown, 
were this the place. 
Tue Eroca or Caration. The Scripture Doc- 
trine contrasted with the Geological Theory. By 
Eleazer Lord; with an Introduction, by Richard 


W. Dickinson, D.D. New York, 1851, Charles 
Scribner. 12mo, pp. 311. 


The aim of the author is to disprove the 
usual geologic theory of the immeasurable 
antiquity of the earth in opposition to the 
apparently plain account given by Moses, 
in which the work of creation, including 
that of man, is embraced within a period 
of six days. Geology is a young science, 
and has all the forwardness and confident 
pertness of youth. It has gathered certain 
facts from the superficial crust of the earth, 
and its theory founded on these facts, is 
that the earth has a remote origin, proba- 
bly tracing back to hundreds of thousands 
of years, during which it has been the re- 
sidence of various classes of now extinct 
animals, and has undergone great changes 
of structure, and that it has only within a 
few thousand years been fitted as a resi- 
dence for man. Mr. Lord has attempted, 
and no doubt many will sneer at him for 
the attempt, to subvert this theory on 
scriptural and philosophical grounds. His 
argument is a very reasonable one; it has 
the countenance of Scripture, and, until 
geology is a much more consistent and 
thorough science, we are willing, in the 
face of some difficulties, to take the Mosaic 
account literally. Mr. Lord has carried 
the war into the enemy’s country, and he 
has shown that the geologic theory, which 
so many are afraid to question lest their 
science should be doubted, is extravagant, 
conjectural, credulous, and encumbered 
with difficulties. We say to all, condemn 
not the book without a fair and careful 
perusal. The Introduction, by Dr. Dick- 
inson, is, in all respects, a suitable and 
able accompaniment to the volume. 
Travets axp rx Mexico: in the 

course of Journeys of upwards of 2500 miles, 

performed on foot; giving an account of the 

Manners and Customs of the People, and the 

Agricultural and Mineral resources of that coun- 

By William W. Carpenter, late of the 


United States Army. New York, 1851, Harper 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 300. 


The author was one of the volunteers in 
the Mexican war, saw some fighting, was 
taken prisoner, travelled through no incon- 
siderable part of the country, and has given 
a plain, unornamented narrative of his ad- 
ventures, which a little more skill in book- 
making would have made more acceptable 
to most readers. 


Uncte Faanx’s Home Sronrzs. By Francis C. 
Woodworth, Editor of «Woodworth’s Youth’s 
Cabinet ;” including «A Budget of Willow Lane 
Stories,” and “A Peep at our Neighbours.” In 
two volumes, square form. New York, Charles 
Scribner 


Mr. Woodworth is known as a skilful 


- editor for youth, and his attention being 


much occupied in providing for their tastes, 

he has acquired a tact in telling his stories 

which young readers will relish. The 
embellishments are very neat. 

A Laue From Tat Frocx. By S. H. Tyng, D.D. 
New York, 1851, Robert Carter § Brothers. 
18mo, pp. 57. 

A neat little memoir of a good little boy. 
We have received the International Ma- 
gazine and Harpers’ New Monthly Maga- 
zine for September, both excellent num- 
bers. Also the Mercersburg Review for 

September, and the Presbyterian Magazine 

for the same month, and Littell’s Living 

Age, No. 381. | 
‘We have received from Leonard Scott 

& Co, of. New. York, the North British 

Review for August. A gldnce at the con- 

tents induces. us to believe that it is a rich 

numer, 
We have teceived the Baptist Almanac 


for 1852, witha variety of denominational 


information. 


LIBEALA. 


an ‘acknowledgment as the Sewing 
fiom’ London oracle Liberia, © 


two years growtna sone 
ment ‘worth more than all that has been 
effected by the European race in Africa 


int twenty two dentn ie | 


wth, is alone at this mo- | plain 


I WOULD NOT LIVE aLwaY. 


Not always on the journey, O. my God! 
Not always on when the home, 
The place thou hast prepared for my abode, 
Stands open to receive me, when I come: 
Why should I wish to linger in the wild, 
When thou art waiting, Father, to receive thy child? 


It is a weary way, and I am faint; — 
I pant for purer sir and fresher springs: 
O Father, take me home! there is a taint, 
A shedow, on earth’s purest, brightest things : 
This world is but a wilderness to me; } 
There isne rest, my God! no peace, apart from Thee. 


| Come, gentle death! though I have feared thee long. 


And thou art dreadful still to mortal sense ; 
Come! thou art stingless now. I did thee wrong; 
Thou shalt but aid me to escape from hence ! 
Come! I can meet thee; for the Conqueror’s arm 
Upholds my shrinking soul, and shields me from 


Looking to Jesus with a steadfast eye, 

Clad in his righteousness, my robe divine, 
Come! for thy boasted terrors I defy : 

Poor, harmless, shadowy phantom! He is mine. 
My life is bound in His, whose living word 
Cries that the dead are blest, when dying in the Lord. 
I see Him shining on his throne of light— 

The Lamb that hath been slain, and slain for me— 
The King of Glory! Of all power and might 

The Lord and God; by whose most high decree, 
The vile, the guilty, trusting in his name, 
A dying wretch like me, eternal life may claim. 
This is my confidence, that I am His; 

That I believe, repent, and am forgiven ; 
That I adore, and love, and meekly kiss 

His garment’s hem, and thus I look to heaven: 
Lord, Thou wilt not deceive me! Faithful Friend, 
Wilt not thou take me home? When shall my 

journey end? C. B. Tartor. 


— 


Louisville and its Vicinity. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.| 


The city of Louisville stands on the 
banks of the Ohio river, about one hun- 
dred and forty miles below Cincinnati, 
and contains a population of sixty 
thousand. Though one of the oldest 
cities of the West, for some years it made 
less progress than its aspiring rival 
Cincinnati, recently, however, quite a 
revival of business taken place, and 
it is now growing rapidly. Though 
more new buildings are in course of 
erection than was ever known to be at 
any one period before, yet most of 
them have been let as soon as the foun- 
dations were laid. The city stands on 
a beautiful plain, so that there is room 
for expansion on three sides. It being 
just above the falls, which here inter- 
rupt the Ohio river, many kinds of 
merchandize are transhipped, from the 
smaller craft above to the larger steam- 
ers which lie below. A canal has been 
constructed by the side of the river, 
through which steamers, not exceeding 
one hundred and eighty feet in length, 
can be transported past the falls. Main 
and Market, and the other business 
streets display an amount of activity 
that I had not expected to see in Louis- 
ville. But asa place to live in, it stands 
pre-eminent. The dwellings, which are 
seldom more than two stories, are not 
crowded together, as is the case in most 
other cities I have visited, but stand 
from six to eight feet apart, some of 
them, of course, a great deal more, while 
between and around them, for they 
usually stand some distance back from 
the street, are trees and bushes and 
flowers, in rich luxuriance. Nor is this 
confined to the splendid mansions of 
the wealthy, but the whole of that part 
of the city, occupied as places of abode, 
is built in this manner. Yesterday I 
viewed the whole from a new Baptist 
church now-in course of erection. In 
looking down upon it from a great 
height, it has the appeatance of a city 


in a forest, from the richness and ex- 


tent of the foliage on every hand. The 
streets resemble Philadelphia in their 
regularity and in their crossing each 
other at right angles. The people are 
warm-hearted and hagpitable to stran- 
gers. In fact, if it were not for the 
existence of slavery, I do not know of 
a more delightful place in gyhich to live. 
It is true, just at this time, it is warm; 
but on the whole, the climate is very 
agreeable. One fault the people have, 
a failing characteristic of the West in 
general, but perhaps specially so here— 
it is dilatoriness. A meeting is appoint- 
ed at eight, but it seldom commences for 
want of an audience till a quarter or 
half an hour after. Mine host says we 
have tea at seven, but I know it is not 
ready till half-past seven. A citizen, 
who regrets this state of things, says he 
thinks it is owing to the fact that they 
have no town clock! - The lottery busi- 
ness, so debasing to public morals, is 
here carried on in the most open and 
unblushing manner; in fact they are, I 
believe, licensed by the State. As I 
was passing one of these “‘devil’s work- 
shops,” I could not but observe the hag- 
gard appearance of some of its victims 
who were going in. It is greatly to be 
regretted that legislators should not see 
the necessity of crushing at once and 
for ever, by the most rigid penalties, a 
system of crime and sin attended with 
no redeeming qualities of public good. 

The people here seem strong advo- 
cates 0 the “cold water practice.” 
Wherever I turn, the limped fluid 
meets my eye. I am no sooner seated 
in my room, than a little black boy 
makes his appearance with a supply, 
fresh and cool from the fountain. The 
habit of presenting it to visitors re- 
minds one of the oriental custom of a 
similar kind. | 

On Sabbath I attended, before the 
commencement of service, the Sabbath- 
school, in connexion with the Rev. Dr. 
Humphrey’s church, which is held in 
the basement of it. I was surprised 
and delighted to find that the teach- 
ers were, many of them at least, sub- 
stantial merchants of the city, who, 
with the same energy that character- 
ized their management of worldly bu- 
siness, on this day of rest applied 
themselves to the important labours 
of Sabbath-school instruction. There 
were about one hundred present. Dr. 
Humphrey (the able Moderator of the 
last General Assembly) is a man of fine 
talent, and his oopererstion a large 
and flourishing one. is text was 
Paul’s celebrated declaration: ‘* This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” This gos- 
pel says, he is worthy of all accepta- 
tion, because of the divinity. and ma- 
jesty of its Author—because of the great 
object he had'in view in bringing it in- 
to the world (¢. e. to save sinners)—he- 
cause of the universality of its adapted- 
ness to the human family, for all are sin- 


frees from the penalty, but also the 
bondage of sin, for without holiness no 
man can see the Lord. These several 
points he elucidated in a plain, practical 


uence. ar, 
" In'the afternoon F attended the Rev. 


| Mr, Halsey’s church—a very neat and. 
i ifice. Mr. Halsey is a young 


edifice. 
thaps, thirty-five years of age, 
and one of the most 


speakers I ever heard. Thaugh’ 


rapid, his utterance is very distinct. 


ners; and lastly, because it not only 


manner, and in some parts with no little 
-It-is.quite refreshing to dwell on such’ eloq 


He had his notes before him, but was 
by no means confined to them. His 
text was John xii. 82: “And I, if I be 


| lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 


He explained at the commencement, in 
a most satisfactory manner, the phrase 
*¢ all men” to mean those only who re- 
ceive the ape He then went on to 
show in what the attractive power of 
‘the cross consisted. It was not coer- 
cion or physical force that drew men to 
Christ, it must be moral power—the af- 
fections must be enlisted, and the under- 
standing convinced. The affections are 
enlisted by the story of the cross, be- 
cause that story details unblemished in- 


ing wrongfully. This was the first at- 
tractive power; but it goes further— 
it exhibits God’s love to man, as it 
was for him that the Son of God did 
die. It also exhibits God’s mercy tri- 
umphing with his justice in man’s re- 
}demption. In the second place, the 
understanding is convinced, because the 
story of the cross is a gospel of truth 
and of divinity, and because it is one of 
efficacy. The whole discourse was cha- 
racterized by great vigour of thought, 
clothed in highly classical language; 
but this brief sketch of it, like that of 
Dr. Humphrey’s, is far from doing 
either preacher justice. 

A line of stages run from here to 
the village of Portland, a distance of 
three miles down the river, from whence 
a ferry conveys passengers to New Al- 
bany, on the Indiana shore. The road 
to Portland, though very dusty, passes 
through a beautiful country, under ex- 
cellent cultivation. The ferry across 
the river is one of the most antiquated 
affairs imaginable. Each little boat, 
which is propelled by a small wheel in 
the stern, is managed by three persons 
—a pilot, a fireman, and an engineer. 
It is surprising that two such enter- 
prising places should be so indifferently 
connected. New Albany, the largest 
city in Indiana, is a very flourishing 
place, and increasing with great ra- 
pidity. It is the seat of a Theological 
Seminary in connexion with the Pres- 
byterian Church. A great many of the 
river steamers are built here—I saw 
several in course of erection, lying on 
the beach. Some of these Western 
steamers boast of great rapidity, but 
the object of competition at this season 
is to produce the boat that draws the 
least water, as the river is very shal- 
low. Several runners were, on one oc- 
casion, boasting of the merits in this 
particular of the boats which they res- 
pectively represented. The first said, 
his boat could sail on twelve inches of 
water; the second said, his one could 
do with six; but the third, deter- 
mined to bear away the palm, said his 
could sail rapidly if the ground was 
only a little damp. 


JOHN Knox. 


THE VEGETERIAN SOCIETY. 


A great gathering of the vegetarians and 
others interested in the cause of the propaga- 
tion of abstinence and vegetarianism, recently 
took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to as- 
sist in the almost mystic rites of a vegetarian 
soirée. ‘To judge from the number of per- 
sons of both sexes that crowded the tables 
and the galleries, the new system of diet 
must be in the way of making many con- 
verts, and, unless the ladies and gentlemen 
that assembled in the Freemasons’ Tavern 
are too favourable specimens of the health 
and the general well-being of that much 
sneered-at class, we should say that the 
mode of life they have adopted seems to do 
them much good. Although only a soirée 
was announced, a cold collation was served 
such as would have called a flush of honest 
indignation into the cheeks of a civic digni- 
tary, for it consisted of savoury pies, bread 
and parsely fritters, moulded ground rice, 
blanemange, cheesecakes, and fruit, all of 
which dishes were consumed with an evi- 
dent relish by the company. When this 
practical demonstration of the resources of 
vegetarianism was over, Mr. Brotherton, 


M. P., who presided on the occasion, pro- - 


posed the first and only toast of the evening. 
“The Queen;” and her Majesty’s health 
was drunk with loud acclamations in iced 
water, milk, tea, and coffee, and the na- 
tional anthem was sung with great fervour 
and enthusiasm by the company. ‘The 
Chairman addressed the company. ‘The 

| vegetarian system was, he said, sanctioned 
by the law of nature, for anatomy showed 
that we were made to eat fruits and herbs. 
There was more nutriment in two penny- 
worth of peas than in a shilling’s worth of 
beef. He (Mr. Brotherton) would recom- 
mend the system from a forty-two years’ 
experience. He was followed by Mr. 
Simpson, the President of the Vegetarian 
Society, who remarked that not one mem- 
ber of the Vegetarian Society, which mus- 
tered up to 718, had died of the cholera or 
other distempers. ‘The company were fur- 
ther addressed by the Rev. Mr. MetcaJf and 
the Rev. Mr. Wolf of America, of whom 
it was stated that they had travelled 3000 
miles to be present on the occasion.—Lon- 
don Times. 


The New Protection against Fire. 


The following letter from an Ameri- 
can in London, furnishes additional and 
interesting facts in relation to Phillips's 
‘‘ Fire Annihilator,” which, if it is what 
it professes to be, is undoubtedly a most 
useful and wonderful discovery : 

| Lonpon, Friday, July 25, 1851. 

The most extraordinary. thing that I 


have witnessed since I left America, is 


Phillips’s Fire Annihilator. Passing 
up Cheapside a few days since, I saw a 
stream of flame pouring out of the third 
story windows of a wholesale cloth es- 
tablishment, and the building and con- 
tents seemed doomed to immediate de- 
struction. I was within a few rods of 
the house, and as I approached the 
door, a man rushed in with a Portable 
Fire Annihilator in his hand. It was 
not larger than a common water-bucket, 
and weighed some twenty pounds. He 
ran into the third story, and within less 
time than it has taken me to write these 
few lines, every vestige of flame had 
been * annihilated’’ by the vapour which 
issued from the miraculous little ma- 
chine. For a minute or two afterwards, 
the vapour was seen issuing from the 
windows, then all was over. The fire 
was extinguished! I was so much as- 
tonished at the marvellous results of 
which I was an eye-witness, that I 


hastened to discover and visit. the in- 


-ventor of this Fire Annihilator. At his 
establishment I examined the machine, 
and tried. several experiments, each of 


which satisfied me that this is beyond: 


all question the most valuable discovery 


| of the age. 


The vapour contained in this little 
machine acts upon flame exactly as the 
damp in a well acts upon a lighted can- 

dle. Flame cannot exist an.instant in, 
the vapour. The vapour, rushes from 
the little machine with as much force as 
steam flies from the escape-pipe of a 
steam-engine, and flame falls. before it 


as quick as the lightning’e' fish. ‘The 
\effect ig inconceivable, and the triumph 


nocence and immaculate purity suffer- 


over fire is marvellous beyond co 
tion. A great and valuable addition to 
the utility of this invention is that this 
vapour can be breathed without injury. 
The consequence is, @ man with one of 
these little machines may protect him- 
self with the vapour, and enter into the 
midst of the fiercest flames with perfect 
impunity. They fall before him in an 
instant ! | 

Depend upon it, that scarcely a house 
in America will be without one or more 
of these machines within a year, and 
you will see that fire insurance offices 
and fire engine companies will be num- 
bered among the things that were. 
The amount of property and human 
life, of toil and trouble, that this little 
miracle will save, is beyond compu- 
tation. 


Condensed History of Steam. 


About 280 years before Christ, Hero, 
of Alexandria, formed a toy which ex- 
hibited some of the powers of steam, 
and was moved by its power. 

‘A.D. 540, Anthemius, an architect, 
arranged several caldrons of water, each 
covered with the wide bottom of a 
leathern tube, which rose to a narrow 
top with pipes extended to the rafters 
of the adjoining building. A fire was 
kindled beneath the caldron, and the 
house was shaken by the effect of the 
steam ascending the tubes. Thisis the 
first notice of the power of steam re- 
corded. 

In 1548, June 17, Clasco De Garo 
tried:a steamboat of 209 tons with tol- 
erable success, at Barcelona, Spain. It 
consisted of a caldron of boiling water 
and a moveable wheel on each side of 
the ship. It was laid aside as imprac- 
ticable. A present, however, was made 
to Garoy. : 

In 1650 the first railroad was con- 
structed at New Castle-on-Tyne. 

The first idea of a steam engine in 
England was in the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s ‘* History of Inventions,” A.D. 
1663. 

In 1710 Newcomer made the first 
steam engine in England. 

In 1718 patents were granted to 
Savary for the first application of the 
steam engine. 

In 1764 James Watt made the first 
perfect steam engine in England. 

In 1736 Jonathan Hulls first set forth 
the idea of steam navigation. 

In 1778 Thomas Paine first proposed 
this application in America. 

In 1781 Marquis Jouffroy constructed 
one on the Saone. 

In 1785 two Americans published a 
on it. 

In 1789 William Tymington made a 
voyage in one on the Forth and Clyde 
canal. 

In 1802 this experiment was repeat- 


ed. i 

In 1782 Ramsep propelled a boat by 
steam at New York. 

In 1787 John Fitch of Philadelphia 
Pilly sis a boat by a steam engine on 
the Delaware. 

In 1798 Robert Fulton first began to 
apply his attention to steam. 

In 1793 Oliver Evans, a native of 
Philadelphia, constructed a locomotive 
steam engine to travel on a turnpike 
road. 

The first steam vessel that ever cross- 
ed the Atlantic was the Savannah, in 
the month of June 1819, from Charles- 
ton to Liverpool.— Hunt’s Merehants’ 
Magazine. 


To Make Various Kinds of Ink. 


We give the following receipts for 
making various kinds of ink; those who 
are fond of illuminating cards will find 
them invaluable. 


Ink, similar to China Ink.—Six 
parts of isinglass in twelve of water, 
one part of Spanish liquorice in two of 
water; mix the solutions while warm 
with one part of ivory black; you must 
add or mix the parts in small portions, 
stirring them well. When the mixture 
is complete, the composition must be 
slowly evaporated of its water, and the 
paste can be formed into any shape. 
and the drying completed. This is 
considered to be a good substitute for 
China Ink. It issimple and easy made. 

Japan Writing Ink.—Boil four 
ounces of logwood one hour in six 
quarts of water, supplying the defi- 
ciency as it wastes; strain the liquor 
and add more water to make the quan- 
tity five quarts; if it be deficient, and 
while the liquor is still hot, add twenty 
ounces of bruised Aleppo galls, four 
ounces of sulphate of iron e.g 
burned to whiteness, three ounces o 
brown sugar or loaf, six ounces of gum 
arabic, half an ounce of acetate of cop- 
per (blue vitroil;) keep all in a vessel 
for fourteen days, frequently agitating 
it during that time; afterwards let it 
stand to rest till the coarse parts fall 
to the bottom; then pour off and bottle 
for use. 

N. B. The logwood must be the 
best Campeachy. 

This is the best Ink for wriing with 
steel pens, as the copperas is deprived 
of its sulphuric acid, and dos not so 
readily injure the pen. 

Blue Ink of the Finest Deep Golour. 
—Prussian blue and one-sixth part of 
oxalic acid pounded together, diuted in 
a small quantity of water; kep this 
solution, or rather mixture, uitil the 
ingredients are ‘perfectly conbined. 
Nine days is the time it ought tcstand. 
Make it a writing thickness by adding 
pure water and a little dissolvd gum 
arabic. 

Good Red Ink.—Boil a strong lecoc- 
tion of Brazil Wood, and add a little 
alum and gum arabic. A strong solu- 
tion of cochineal, with cream of artar 
and alum, or muriate of tin, invery 
small quantities, makes a most briliant 
red Ink, but it is too expensive forcom- 
mon use. It would be beautifu for 
illuminating parchment writing, vs it 
gives it a more brilliant colour rhen 
used upon some animal substance, ihan 
vegetable-like paper. 

Green Ink.—Dissolve distilled ver- 
degris in strong vinegar, and male it 
into @ proper consistency for wriing 
by @ solution of gum arabic. : 

Explanation.—The reason why gim 
is required in all Ink is, that mostof 
the vegetable and animal substames 
used in making colours combine wth 
the water in which they are boiled or 
scalded, so intimately, that some otler 
substance or substances are needed to 
set the particles of colour free from tle 
water, so that they may leave an in- 
pression upon the paper. Thus eo 

ras, alum, muriate of tin, acetate 
ead, and a number of other substanca 
are used to set free the particles of co 
lour, or what is called precipitating 
Gum arabic, or some other glutinous 
substance, holds the particles of colour 


"in solution ; in other words, from falling 
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to the bottom and leaving the water by | 


itself, and the colouring matter nothing 
but a thick sediment. 


— 


A Beautiful Discovery in the 
Management of Bees. 


It has hitherto been regarded as a 
well established fact, that bees require 
the light to be carefully excluded from 
their habitations. The Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth of Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, a native of that city, and a 
gentleman of equal worth and accom- 
plishment, who has been engaged for 
many years in the scientific investiga- 
tion of their habits, has most conclu- 
sively proved that this is not the case. 
The various glass observing hives, which 
have been used by ingenious naturalists, 
have always been furnished with shut- 
ters, to be opened only when the hives 
are inspected. Such a sudden admis- 
sion of light exerts a disturbing in- 
fluence upon the bees. Mr. Langstroth 
has hives of his own invention, in which 
the bees are exposed to the full light of 
day, so that all their beautiful works 
are as easily examined as the articles 
exhibited in a shop-keeper’s window. 
They do not manifest the slightest dis- 
like to such a perfect flood of light. It 
is obvious that this unexpected discovery 
must greatly facilitate a thorough know- 
ledge of the habits of this wonderful 
insect; as the Queen is almost con- 
stantly in sight, and all the mysteries 
of the hive are unfolded in the most 
ample manner to the lover of nature. 
We know that Mr. Langstroth has been 
repeatedly consulted respecting the 
best means of ventilating public rooms; 
and we strongly suspect him of having 
stolen some of his ideas from the admi- 
rables principles on which bees venti- 
late their hives. We-wish he could 
persuade the community that their pub- 
lic and private buildings ought to be at 
least as well ventilated as the humble 
dwelling of the bee, and thus aid in 
effecting a revolution, the importance 
of which to the public health cannot be 
over estimated.— Worth American. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


THe AmerRicAN Reaping Macuine.— 
Mr. Mechi of Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Es- 
sex, has addressed the following letter on 
the subject of reaping by machinery, to the 
London Times :—*I1 write a hasty line to 
say that the American reaping machine, by 
McCormick, has been at work all day on 
my farm, cutting a heavy crop of wheat, 
very long in the straw, partially laid, and 
estimated at five quarters per acre. I have 
arrived at the following conclusions :—That 
it will act perfectly on level land, with a 
standing crop; that it will cut from ten to 
sixteen acres per day, according to circum- 
stances; that the quantity cut depends more 
on the activity and strength of the man who 


_has to remove it by rake from the board on 


which it falls—it is hard work for a man to 
remove one acre and a quarter per hour ;— 
that our open furrows and deep water fur- 
rows are much against the perfect action of 
the machine; that the paddle-wheels do not 
in any way beat out or injure the corn; 
that certain trifling modifications in its de- 
tails will be required where (as in my case) 
the straw is very long; that it will cut laid 
corn where it falls towards the machine; 
that where it falls from it, it is desirable to 
cut such portions by hand; that a propor- 
tionate number of hands to bind the cut corn 
will be required according to the crop. 
The machine will be cutting all day to-mor- 
row. I should wish to have finished my 
harvest with it, but the proprietor desires to 
try it in other counties. 
feel a conviction that all our reaping will 
soon be done by horse or reaping ma- 
chines.” 


Peacues For Dryinc.—A female friend, 
who is a thorough practical horticulturist, 
has kindly furnished the following useful 
notice, which is the result of more than or- 
dinary judgment and experience. Having 
been in the practice of drying large quanti- 
ties of fruit for family use, I have been led 
to observe which kinds yield the greatest 
proportion, from a given amount of fresh 
fruit. I find that Kenrick’s Heath is by 
far the most productive variety for this pur- 
pose. It is a ~~ green-fleshed peach, 
ripening the last of ninth month (Septem- 
ber) with us, combining every desirable 
quality. In the autumn of 1850, three 
bushels of fresh peaches produced half a 
bushel of dried ones. Five bushels of ap- 
ples, I think, is what we allow to make one 
of dried fruit. ‘Then the labour is not more 
than half as great to prepare the peach, as 
it is the apple; no coring is necessary ; 
only pare it, split it in two, and lay them 
on boards in the oven, after taking out the 
bread; leave the door open to permit the 
moisture to evaporate, and in two days they 
will be ready to put away. This has been 
my experience for the two seasons past. 
So highly do I esteem this variety, that I 
have budded several hundreds, with the 
intention of planting an entire orchard of 
them. They are even more profitable than 
the apple, and come much sooner into bear- 
ing. | 

LarcE VEGETABLES.—The editor of the 
Pointe Coupee Echo has received from C. 
W. Allen of Bayou Fordoche, a number of 
mammoth vegetables, among which are an 
Irish potato weighing one pound and eleven 
ounces, a cabbage weighing nine pounds and 
two ounces, a green cucumber weighing 
three pounds six ounces, a beet weighing 
six pounds four ounces, and a water-melon 
weighing forty pounds.— New Orleans 
Picayune. 


An OrcnarD THAT WILL Pay.—Messrs. 
Morse & Houghton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have 93 acres in one orchard, 33 miles east 
of that city. ‘They have 6500 peach trees 
of the best varieties, 2000 apple, 400 cherry, 
750 quince, and about 7000 pear, apricot, 
nectarine, plum trees, and grape vines. 
There will be several thousand baskets of 
peaches, and as they are rather scarce this 
year, speculators at Cincinnati and Buffalo 
have already offered three dollars per bushel 
for the crop. This, we should think, will 
pay—as it ought. 

German Hot-Beps.—Take white cotton 
cloth of a close texture, stretch and nail it 
on frames of any size you wish: take two 
ounces of lime water, four ounces linseed 
oil, one ounce of white of eggs, two ounces 
of yolk of eggs; mix the lime and oil 
with very gentle heat, beat the eggs well 
separately, and mix them with the former; 
spread this mixture with a paint-brush over 
the cotton, allowing each coat to dry before 
applying another, until they become water- 
proof. The following are the advantages 
this shade possesses over glass ones:—1. 
The cost being hardly one-fourth. 2. Re- 
pairs are easily and cheaply made. 3. The 
light. They do not require watering; no 
matter how intense the heat of the sun, the 
plants are never struck down or burnt, 
faded or checked in growth, neither do they 
grow up long, sick, and weakly as they do 
under glass, and still there 1s abundance of 
light. 4. The heat arising entirely from 
below is more equable and temperate- 
which is a great object. ‘The vapour ris- 
ing from the manure and earth is con, 
densed by the cool air passing over the 
surface of the shade, and stands in drops 
upon, the inside, and, therefore, the plants 
do not require as frequent watering. If 


they should be intersected by cross-bars 


about a foot square, to support the cloth. 
These articles are just the thing for bring- 


ing forward flower seeds in season for 


transplanting. —Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


In conclusion, I 


the frames or stretchers are made large, | 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


CHILDREN, TAKE WARNING. 

Sometimes parents are very wicked, and 
lead their children into evil ways; but for 
the most part, fathers and mothers are 
pleased when they do well. Religious 
parents feel a great anxiety that their dear 
litle boys and girls should remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth. They 
pray that God would preserve them; they 
are very sorry when they do wrong, and 
do all in their power to make them good. 
Children have sinful hearts and do not 
like to be restrained, and for this reason 
we often find them disobedient to their 
parents, who are their best friends. A 
disobedient child almost always grows up 
to be wicked ; and when it is too !ate, finds 
that it would have been much better to 
have obeyed its parents. I will tell you 
what lately happened in California, that 
country where so many people have gone 
to find gold. There was a young man 
who went out to that place in hope of be- 
coming rich. Fle was very wicked, and 
although he was only twenty years old, 
he was a profane swearer, a Sabbath 
breaker, a gambler, a cheat, a despiser of 
religion, and vicious in other respects. 
When he arrived in California he found a 
great many young men as wicked as him- 
self, and in their company he spent his 
time in drinking, gambling, and rioting. 
To make his conscience easy in this dread- 
ful course of sin, he became a Universalist, 
that is, to believe that all men will be saved 
at last, no matter how wicked they may 
have been. ‘Thus he went on adding sin 
to sin, until he took the life of a fellow 
man. Then he was seized and tried, and 
was condemned to be hanged. His sin 
had found him out, and he was beginning 
to feel that the way of the transgressor is 
hard. A Presbyterian clergyman, ‘the 
Rev. Mr. Woods, went to see the wretched 
young man in prison, and endeavoured to 


| bring him toa sense of his sins, and to 


turn his thoughts tothat Saviour who alone 
could rescue him from hell, which was 
gaping wide to receive his ruined soul. 
For a time he could make no impression 
on his hardened heart; but at length he 
began to feel his wretchedness, and to 
lament the course he had pursued. He 
had but a few days to live, and he was 
very anxious to hear the advice of the good 
minister. He was hanged in the presence 
of a great many people, and the minister 
tried to make some good use of his terrible 
fate by preaching a sermon and warning 
the young people who heard it. In this 
sermon he told the people that the first 
great sin of this unhappy young man was 
disobedience to his parents. I will copy 
a short part of this sermon, in hope that 
young readers who may feel inclined to 
disobey their parents, may take warning. 
The minister said : | 

“The unhappy young man who on last 
Thursday perished upon the gallows, com- 
menced his downward career in disobe- 
dience to his parents, neglecting and dis- 
regarding their kind counsels. At the age 
of fifteen he ran away from home, and 
never went back, or let his parents hear 
from him. He imbibed the principles of 
Universalism, and did not entirely abandon 
them until two days before his death, when 
he commenced addressing himself earnestly 
to the work of preparation for eternity. 
From the time he left home his course 
was downward. His career was short, 
and his end terrible. He was not twenty- 
one at his death. How different his des- 
tiny from what it might have been, had he 
obeyed the wise counsels of his affection- 
ate and pious parents, and especially his 
mother! And it was among the bitter 
sorrows of his heart, as the day of his 
doom drew nigh, that he had made so poor 
a return to his parents for their kindness. 
Said he to me—‘ No person ever had better 
parents, and no one ever treated them so 
badly. O, my mother! my mother!’ His 
stout heart and powerful nerves gave away 
at the thought of his mother, and he wept 
in bitterness of spirit. Then his feelings 
were crushed. How different might have 
been his destiny from what it was, had he 
obeyed the counsels of his par€nts! Had 
he retained good morals, and bestowed the 
same attention upon his books which he 
did upon his cards, there would have been 
opened before him the brilliant prospect 
of being enrolled among the first of his 
country’s orators. But he obeyed not the 
instructions of his parents; he honoured 
not his father and mother by obedience to 
their teachings, and heavy calamity fell 
upon him. He yielded to temptation, 
formed wicked associations, fell into a life 
of vice, and ended his days in the terrible 
manner which many of you witnessed. 
May his dreadful fate be a solemn warning 
to other young men to avoid temptation, 
and to keep aloof from all iniquity! May 
it cause them to heed the teachings of their 
affectionate and pious parents!” 


HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 


School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 

7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. 
Rev. R. OWEN, and J. T. OWEN, 

may 10—tf Principals, 

ILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE — 

One Mire From Witmineton, DELA- 

WARE.—The duties of this Institution will be re- 

sumed on Monday, September Ist. | 

The Principal, having enlarged his accommoda- 
tions, and being now released from the charge of a 
church, will henceforth give his undivided atten- 
tion to the duties of his School. 

All the Branches necessary to prepare Youth, 
either for the Counting House or College, are 
taught in the Institute. Also the Modern Lan- 

uages. 

The following extracts, from unsolicited testimo- 
nials of patrons, are submitted merely as speci- 
mens. The originals may be seen by any desiring 
it. An ex-member of the United States Cabinet 
says: 
rp I am not able to express all my thanks for your 
attention to the Boys. They have learned, and 
now love to learn. Their fondness for and attach- 
ment to you are such, as give the best of guaran- 
tees for their future progress.”? 

Another gentleman in high official station says: 

«s I have to express my thanks for your attention 
to my sons, and have only to regret I had not 
placed them at your Institution long since.” 

The Institution is conducted in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

For Terms, Circulars, &c. address post paid, 

Rev. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal, 
aug 9—6t Wilmington, Delaware, 

T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 

BooxseLrers and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, all the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 
the press. | | 

In addition to the above they ry have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sell) WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at the very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
in quantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
bindings. 

Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. june 14—tf 


; AMILY SCHOOL.—The Rev. A. A. HODGE, | 


pastor of the Presbyterian church of Kirk- 
wood, near Port Deposit, Cecil county, Maryland, 
enjoying the advantages of a convenient house, 
and a very healthy neighbourhood, desires to re- 
ceive a few boys into his family te educate—the 
number to be strictly limited to five. The inatruc- 
tion to cover the ground of an ordinary Classical or 
Commercial education. He invites the attention of 
those parents who would prefer for their children a 
literally family School. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition, every thing incladed, 
$100 per Session of five months, in advance. 
The first Session to commence on the Ist of No- 
vember—although a boy would be received at any 
time after the Ist of September. 

References—Rev. Drs. W. S. Plumer and J.C. 
Backus, Baltimore, and Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, 
Philadelphia. 

Direct to Rev. A. A. Hodge, Woodlawn, Cecil 
county, Maryland, aug 23—5t* 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philade goes White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine A and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or* 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 2 delphia. 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher wanted in a 
Seminary, to be opened about the middle of 
September, (50 miles from New York,) who is tho- 
roughly qualified to give instruction on the Piano, 
Vocal Music, Drawing, and Painting. Address the 
Rev. G. Manwaring, Carmel, Putnam county, New 
York, with eredentials, and amount of salary ex- 
pected. aug 23—3t 


ELECT SEMINARY FOR JUVENILE CLASSES 
—WNo. 21 Perry street, between Spruce and Pine 
streets, Philadelphia.—The duties of this School 
will be resumed by the subscriber on Monday the 
lst of September. It will be conducted peculiarly 
on Christian principles—the Scriptures, with the 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church, occupying 
a prominent place. 
For particulars, apply as above. 
aug 16—4t* | JOHN EVANS. 


W M. RICE’S SCHOOL— South-east corner of 
e Eighth and Cherry streets, (entrance in 
Winfield Place,) Philadelphia.—The exercises of 
this School will be resumed on Monday, Septem- 
ber Ist, when application may be made for the ad- 
mission of Pupils. 

References.—The following gentlemen, who have 
been patrons of the School:—Rev. John McDow- 
ell, D.D., Rev. John Ludlow, D.D., Rev. John P. 
Durbin, D.D., Rev. C. R. Demmé, D.D., Rev. W. 
Suddards, Rev. Theophilus Stork, S. Littell, M. D., 
Gilbert Combs, Esq., Robert Cornelius, Esq., Sam- 
uel H. Perkins, Esq. aug 23—3t 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES—Ar No. 121 
MARSHALL 8TREET.— The Fall Term of the 
Spring Garden Institute will commence on the first 
of September next. Our object is to train the Pupil 
to correct habits of thought and action. Thorough- 
ness is deemed of the first importance. Our course 
of study is extensive, embracing whatever is taught 
in our best Seminaries. 

The Principal is willing to receive ten or twelve 
Pupils into his family, andnomore. He hopes thus 
to combine the advantages and refinement of city 
life with a thorough development of the inteHectual 
powers, and to avoid the evils of congregati 
many youth without the supervision of paren 
care. 

Those living at a distance are respectfully refer- 
red to—Rev. T. L. Janeway, D. D., Rev. H. Mal- 
colm, D. D., Right Rev. A. Potter, D. D., Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Engles, D.D., S. H. Perkins, Esq., Phila- 
delphia; Hon. W. Lowrie, New York; Mr. Otis 
Childs, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

For further information apply to 

GILBERT COMBS, Principal, 
aug 23—3t* 124 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 


UMMER STREET INSTITUTE—No. 17 Sum- 
mer street, Philadelphia—Mnrs. PATTON and 
Mrs. MITCHELL, Principals.—This Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies, located in one of the 
most retired and beautiful streets in the city of 
Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Monday next, 
the Ist of September. For Circulars and further 
information, inquire at the Institute, or of Rev. John 
Patton, 198 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 30—2t* 


Misses BROWN will resume the 


CHOOL FOR BOYS.—Mnrs. L. M. BOSWELL’S 
School for Boys will re-open the Ist Monda 
of September, at 192 Pine street, below Seventh, sout 
side, Philadelphia. The School year is divided into 
two Sessions of five months each. Terms, per 
Session, $10, $12, and $15, for the English 
Branches. Latin and French by Professor A. De 
Leo De Laguna. aug 30—2t 
A NEW F CH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY.—lIn Press, and will be shortly pub- 
lished by C. G. HENDERSON & CO., Booksellers 
and Publishers, 164 Chestnut street, A New Stan- 
dard French and English, and English and French 
Dictionary; in 1 vol. 8vo, about 1400 pages, by A. 
G. Cottot, Professor of Languages and Literature, 
late Professor in the University of Oxford, England, 
on author of a complete course on the Frenck 
study. 

This Dictionary, composed from the French Dic- 
tionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, 
&c., from the English Dictionaries of Webster, 
Johnson, Richardson, &c., and from the Dictiena- 
ries and works of Science, Literature, and Art of 
Brande, McCulloch, &c., will contain several thou 
sand words not to be found in other Dictionaries 
with the definition of all technical, scientific, a 
abstract terms, comprehending—lIst. All the words 
in general use, comprising those that have sprung 
out of modern discoveries and improvements. 2d. 
All the terms used in the Navy, the sciences, the 
arts, the manufactures, and trade, 3d. The differ- 
ent acceptations of the words in their natural order. 
4th. Examples of acceptations the most in use to 
elucidate the exact meaning of the words. 6th, 
The modification to which they are subject by the 
addition of adjectives, adverbs, &c. 6th. ant the 
idioms most in use, 7th. The government of those 

ropositions which differ in both languages. 8th. 

he notation of every word whose pronunciation ig 
irregular. 9th. Grammatical observations on words 
presenting some difficulties. The whole preceded 
by a complete Treatise on Proaunciation, and a 
Table of all the irregular verbs, &c. aug 30—3t 


OAL.—WILLIAM L. MACTIER having opened 
a Yard at Richmond, is prepared to suppl 
families in the city with the best quality of Red. 
ash and White-ash Coal from Schuylkill county at 
the lowest prices. 
ORDERS received at the Yard, No. 15 Richmond 
Wharves, or at the Office, No. 36 Walnut street, 
Philadel phia. july 19—6m 


hse FEMALE TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
BRADFORD INSTITUTE, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA.—Wanted at Bradford Institute, South Caro- 
lina, three Ladies of some experience, capable of 
giving lessons on the Piano, Guitar, and Harp; also 
of teaching French, Drawing, and Painting, and 
Shell and Wax work, together with Ornamental 
Needlework, and who would be willing to give 
eleven portions of time, of three-quarter hours each, 
per day, to instruction, and have an oversight over 
the Boarders during study hours. It will not be re- 
quiste for each one to possess all the qualifications 
aboveenumerated. Each must perform well on the 
Piano, which is the principal instrument; one on 
the Guitar; one on the Harp; one to teach French; 
one to teach Shell and Wax work, and one to 
teach Drawing and Painting, and Ornamental 
Needlework. The more extensive the qualifica- 
lions the higher the recommendation. Piety is an 
essential requisite. Those in connexion with the 
Presbyterian or Lutheran Church would be prefer- 
ed. The applicants should state their Church 
connexion. Salary five hundred dollars, with 
boarding. The location is on the range of hills, 
known as the ** High Hills of Santee,?? and is a 
Summer resort for families from the lower dis- 
tricte. 
xr Applications may be addressed immediatel: 

to Rev. Epwin Cater, Bradford Institute, Sou 
Carolina, and must be accompanied with the most 
satisfactory testimonials, before the first day of Octo- 
ber next. aug 16—6t* 


OSE HILL INSTITUTE.—Rev. B. R. Hall, 
D. D., of Rose Hill Institute, Newburgh, 
Orange county, New York, receives a few Boys as 
Boarding Pupils.. Circulars sent to order; refer- 
ence given, if required. aug 30—5t* 


CHOOL BOOKS.—A very large and desirable 
collection of School and Classical Books will 
be found at the cheap Bookstore, No. 7 Baltimore 
street, Baltimore, Maryland. All of which bein 
bought uncommon cheap, I can afford to sell mue 
below the ordinary rates, Coun merchants, 
teachers, and parents will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call and ascertain my prices before 
purchasing, as I do assure them they are very cheap. 
Wholesale and retail. A. P. BURT, 
No. 7 Baltimore street, between the Bridge and 
Centre Market, Baltimore, Maryland. 
aug 30—3t 


O CHRISTIAN SCHOLARS, PRINCIPALS OF 
COLLEGES, &c.—Dr. T. Rubinsohn, a gradu- 
ate of a German University, and a native of Ger- 
many, having just arrived in this country, is de- 
sirous of making engagements with gentlemen who 
wish to learn the Classic or Oriental languages. 
Besides his native tongue, he teaches Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic and cognate dialects, 
also French and English. Clergymen and othe 
can avail themselves of this opportanity, to rea 
the Old Testament in the original uage. The 
advertiser promises to impart the knowledge of the 
languages he teaches in a rey short time. For par- 
ticulars and terms apply by letter (post-paid) to Dr. 
T. Rubinsohn, at the office of the Presbyterian, 144. 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. aug 30—4t* 


ELAWARE COLLEGE.—The duties of this'In- 
stitution, located in Newark, Delaware, will 


ment special attention is given to Agricultural 
Chemistry. There is also a Teachers nent 
and a Department of Modern a 
NEWARK ACADEMY opens on the same day 
(29th of October.) should be early. 
Terms $75 per term of five months. For Circulars 
containing full information, address the 
Rev. W. 8. F. GRAHAM, 
President of Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 


aug 30—4m 


OUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY Garden 
y Street above 


Tenth, North 
daties of their 
Academy on Monday, September ist, Circulars for 
Terms Regge be had at th 
y at the Academy. 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL — Princes 
E New Jersey.—This Institution will be o on 
under the supervision of the Trustees eo Col- 
lege of New Jersey, November 5th, test. The 
Course of instruction is designed t afford a 
thorough preparation for College. 


Brien per annum, payable half-yearly in 


Sesaions to commence on the Ist Wedn 
November: and the first Wednesday of 
continue 21 weeks each. 

T. W. CATTELL, 
CAMERON: Principals. 
nceton, New Jer vy ky 18, 1851. 

_ The Trustees of the College of ew Jersey hayeo 
ing purchased the Edgehill property in thie place, 
appointed the undersigned a Committee, to lease 
‘the said to some competent person for 
the establishment of a Preparatory School uader 
the supervision of the Board. The undersigned 
have entered into an arrangement for this purpose 
with the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, an alumnus, and 
for some time a tutor of the College, who, in con- 
nexion with Mr. H. C. Cameron, also an alumnus 
of the College, proposes to open the School for the 
reception of pupils early in November next. From 
their long acquaintance with the gentlemen above- 
named, the Committee feel warranted in commend- 
ing them to _ confidence and patronage. 


James CARNAHAN, Cuaries Hopor, 
James S. GREEN, Joun 
aug 23—5t* 


PAINTING, AND MUSIC 
TAUGHT.—The Misses Norton would iaform 


— lessons in Drawing, Painting, Music, afd 
rench, at their Rooms, 256 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, or at the residence of their pupils. Also 
at any of the schools in the city. Commencing the 
— of September. Terms made known upon appli- 
cation. 

References in Philadelphia.—Rev. Daniel L. Car- 
roll, D. D., Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., Rev. Joseph 
Berg, D. D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D. 

References in New York.—Professor Henry P, 
Tappan, D. D., Professor Thomas 8. Cummin 
Richard C. and Sidney E. Morse, Rev. Phillip 
Milledoller, D. D., Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., Rev. 
Marcus S. Hutten, D. D., Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania.—Rev. William Work. 

aug 30—2t* 


SSES BUCK’S SEMINARY.—The Misses 

Buck have removed their Seminary from 
the south-west corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets to Spruce street, fourth door west ef Broad, 
North side, Philadelphia. They will resume their 
duties in the Education of Young Ladies on Mon- 
day the Ist of September next, where every ar- 
rangement will be made for Boarding and Day 
Scholars. 

xX Particular attention will be giver to the 
French and German Languages, together with the 
usual Ornamental! Branches and Needlework. 

References.—Rev. John Ludtow, D.D., Rev. P. 
F. Mayer, D. D., Rev. C.R. Demmé, D. D., Rev. H. 
W. Ducachet, D.D., Charles Vezin, Esq., James 
Durdas, Esq., George B. Wood, M.D., Prof. A. 
D. Bache, John K. Mitchell, M.D., Hugh L. 
Hodge, M.D., Hon. W. M. Meredith, Prof. H. 
Vethake. aug 30—3t* 


REE NEW BOOKS.—I. Universaliam False 
= tural. on the Duratiag 
and Intensity of Future Punishment. - 104 * 
Price 19 po 25 cents. 
mily F., a Kelso Sa scholar, a 14. 
32, 18mo. Price 12 cents. 
and Death, a memorial of Sarah 
who died in her 18th year. + 144, 18mo. 
ust published by the Presbyterian Board of P 
lication, No. 265 Chestnut prs Philadelphia. 
aug 30—3t JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Agt. 


are AND CLASSICAL BOOKS—Daniels ¢ 

Smith, Dealers in New and Second-hand Books, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, respectfully 
invite the attention of Teachers to their extensive 
assortment of School Bookse—English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Latin and Greek—and to their re 
markably low prices. 

Xx Theological and Classical Colle Text 
Books always on hand, wholesale and retail. 

aug 23—3t 


AYMOND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Caz, 
MEL, Putnam County, NEw Yorx.—The 
Rev. G. Manwanrineo, A.M. Principal. —This Insti- 
tution, which is intended as a Boarding and Da 
School for Young Ladies, will be opened on Tu 


which has been erected at an expense of more than 
$30,000, is new, and well adapted to the purposes 
for which it is intended. 

Carmel is a retired village, removed from the 
temptations of a city or large town, and in a region 
more than usually healthful, being ia the vicinity 
of Lake Mahopac and other pore 8 Lakes of th 
purest water. It is also easy of access, being but 
five miles from the Croton Falls Depot on the N 
York and Harlem Railroad, between which and 
New York city there is communication four times 
daily. There is also a telegraph connection between 
Carmel and most of the cities of the Union. 

The Academic year will be divided into two Ses- 
sions of twenty-two weeks each, commencing for the 
oonra year on the 16th of September next and the 
first Tuesday in April. The rooms for boarders 
will be neatly and comfortably furnished, where 
each young lady will have the privilege of studying 
by herself. 

Trerms,—Board, fuel, lights, and tuition in a full 
course of English and Latin, $190 per annum. 
Music, French, and Drawing extra. Tuition of Day 
Sobelomty from $5 to $10 per quarter of eleven 
weeks, 

Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of M. 
W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, New York. For 
further information address the Principal. 

aug 30—5t 


ARTFORD LIFB INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000 
—PHILADELPHIA AcEncy, No. 145 Chestnut Street, 
United States Hotel & Coces- 
HALL, Agents; Samur. Jonzs, M.D., Medical Ez- 
aminer. 
This Company offers extra inducements to those 
seeking Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock Dee 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com- 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely coms 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 
Books containing rates, with valuable informs- 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Hon.G. Mallery, LL. D. Hon. Joel Jones, LL. D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkin 
William A. Porter, - Rev.E.R.Fairchilds,D.D, 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 


Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William 8. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 

Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 

John 8. Hart, LL. D. Tho D. Mutter, M. D. 


Thos. D. Mitchell, M. D. Samuel Jones, M. D., 
__ july 5—tf 198 Spruce street. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-.BINDERY.— Joun 

D. Egean, Plain and Ornamental Book- Binder 

and Leather Gilder, No. 111 Chestnut street, cor- 

ner of Franklin Place. £3" 25 per cent saved, 
and sometimes more to those patronising this 

lishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books of £n- 


sic, bound with great care and streagth, in plaig 
and elegant styles. ; 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up witr 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any otheh 
establishment in the city. sep 14—ly 


EV. L. L. LANGSTROTH’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES—B.ienr’s Mansion, Cheste- 
nut street, below Schuylkill Seventh, Ph ia— 
The Principal having been engaged in Yale College 
and elsewhere, for more than twelve years, in 
education of Youth, returned to his native city im 
the Autumn of .1848, and established a School de- 
signed to afford a thorough course of instruction 
in aJl the branches essential to the complete educa-. 
tion of Young Ladies. The education which he; 
aims to furnish, is designed, not merely to store the. 
memory with useful knowledge, but by the har- 
monious development and thorough discipline of alt 
the intellectual faculties, to give to young ladies 
habits of proper self-reliance, a thirst for continued 
mental improvement, and a thorough knowledge, and 
just appreciation of our own noble mother tongue. | 

As it is asserted by the most eminent physicians, 
that many young ladies obtain their education at’ 
the expense of constitutions either ruined or greatly 
impaired, the attention of an intelligent community is. 
particularly invited to the ample means furnished by 
the Principal for preserving and strengthening the 
physical health of his P ogee The large and lofty: 
parlours are used for purposes of the school: a; 
thorough ventilation on scientific principles, as well 
as a uniform temperature, is secured: afd none but. 
the most approved chairs and desks are used. 

The spacious yard, with the arrangements made 
within the house, afford unusual facilities for exer- 
cise and relaxation. 

The school year commences on the first Monday 
of September, and is divided into two sessions. of : 
five months each. ' 

Circulars containing further information, may be 
obtained at the residence of the Principal. 

aug 23—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN: 


38 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
ove 
No. $86 Breadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollar annum, payable 
ois Dollars Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 


tiee to the contrary, will be considered wishing to, 
continue their subscription, end. their, paper will be 


to the No. paper, tinven, 
nti] all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor, 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Fer 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


tien of de. 38 cents. Payments for advertisoments 
to be made imadyance. 


gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mu-_ 


their friends and the public, that ig Ree give . 


day the 16th of September next. The building, — 


No subscription received for a: lees term than one 


| 


] 
_  REOENT PUBLICATIONS. PILGRIM’S HARNESTNESS. 
a . | 
By the Rev. Baillie, Lis New 
York, 1851, Robert Carter Brothers; Philadel- 
phia, m S. Martien. - 12mo, pp. 374. 
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be resumed on the 29th of October next. : 
| | In the Scientific School now connected with the. . : 
| College, young men in advance of our Academies, 
enjoy rare facilities in preparing for practical] life. Subscriber GO sive 
| In the Mercantile Department a thorough business 
| education may be had. In the Agricultural Depart- 
| 
| 
F 


